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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Lyme, 
ILACK HALL SCHOOL.—-A FAMILY 
and Preparatory School for boys. Thorough in 
struction and careful training. New and enlarged ac 
commodations. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 


Connecticut, Middletown. _ 
FILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. A 
Preparatory School for Boys. eiemar ae year. 
For Circular address E. H. Witson, AM. 


CONNECTICUT, Pomfret. 
y Ae. WE MISSES VINTON S SCHOOL 
for girls. Second term will begin Feby. 1. Cir 
culars sent on application, 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
TNIVERSITY OF MAR YLAND.— 
4 Law School. Eighteenth annual session, Octo 
ber 3, 1887. 
Address HENRY D. HARLAN, Sec’y. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
iy TSS RANDOLPH’S SCHOOL. Sarah 
Lf N. Randolph, Principal. An able and experienc 
ed corps of teachers offers unusual advantages to the pu- 
ils of this school. Students are prepared for col- 
ege. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
JOSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
») Address the Dean, 
EpmMuND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. ; 
Fie StLILULIE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, JAMES P. 
MUNROK, Sec’y 


Architecture, ete. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 
(= UNCY-HALL SCHOOL (60th Year). 
~Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Technolo 
gy is a specialty. Reference is made to the Institute 
Faculty. The location is the most attractive in Boston. 
Preparation for Harvard, with or without Greek. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 152 Huntington Ave. 
M ME. E. DECOMBES’ FRENCH 

and English Home School for six girls now open. 
Price, $1,000 per year. No extras. Highest references 
given and required. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
LE OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. Charming location, 
with fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBot, Ph. D., Proprie- 
tor. (No vacancy at present.) 


MASSACHUSETTs, Plymouth. 


R. KNAPP’S HOME 
M Boys (twenty-first year).- 


1887. 


SCHOOL FOR 


—Begins September 22, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY.— PREPARA 
a tory boarding school for boys. School reopens 
January 9, 1888. 
For all information apply to 
WILLIAM EVERPTT, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTs, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
“RE VLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE 
if yaratory Scheolfor Boys. 46thvear. Catalogues 
on application. ‘ GEORGE F. MILLS, Principal. 
NEW YORK, Suspension Bridge. 
VEAUX COLLEGE.— A 


E VELDXY 
LD Boarding School for Boys. 


WILFRED H. Munro, A.M., 
NEW YORK, Syracuse. 

} ARS. C. M. WILKINSON'S HOME 
ri School for Girls. Number limited to ten. $1,000 
per year. Noextras. School year begins September 14, 
1887. Refers to Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, George Wm. 
Curtis, Hon. Wayne MacVeagh, Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Louisa M. Alcott, 
Hon. Andrew D. White. 

NEW YORK, Utica. 
RS. FIATT S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
d Ladies.—The next school year begins Thursday, 
Sept. 20th, 1888. Applications should be made early. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
ISS ANABLE'S BOARDING AND 


Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 22. 


Military 


President. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
Aq: COMEG YS AND 


i h, French, and German Boarding School 
for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 28 
Students prepared for College. 
advantages for outdoor exercise. 
Additional class and recreation-rooms built during the 
past year. 


Ample grounds afford 


7 eee. etc. 
HARVARD GRADUATE WITH 


four years’ experience as a private tutor would 
like one or more pupils to prepare for college examina- 
tions or in high sehool work; the best of references 
given. Address Tutor, Nation ‘office. 


HARVARD SPECIAL, Experienced, 
at desires a position as resident or travelling tutor. 
Address P. O. Box A, Cambridge. 

PitD Of THE 

University, wishing to teach Greek and Latin 
exclusively, desires a change in position. 
E. M.. care of the Nation, New York 

| (CHARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston, 


WSS BELLS | 


| dress owner, : A, DI 


| Science. 








| SELECT. 
|} economy of time and money. 


JOHNS HOPKINS | 


Address | 
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DOFESSOR WANTED— Wanted in the 
University of Toronto for the opening of the Uni 
versity year, 1SS8—"S9in October, a Professor of Political 
His special sub-departments would be poltti 
cal economy, comps rative politics, history and interna 
tional law ; salary 500 per annum, Address GEo. W 
toss, Minister of Education (Ontario), Toronto, Canada 


SALE GRADUATE HAVING STUD 
ied for two years in Europe and then taught 
French three years in a leading American university, 
would like to find suitable position as instructor in 
French. Employment as private tutor would also he 
acceptable for a limited season. Recommendatic 
directly furnished from Yal rough teache rs 
agencies. Address GRADUATE, 
















Nation office 


School Agencies. 
YARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN 


Agency, Syracuse, N. Y., may be depended on to 
furnish suitable teachers and to inform no others. 
y ASTERN EDUCATIONAL BU- 
2 _reau, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, rig teachers 
for all grades. Circulars free. A. Mowry, Pres. 
WALTER H. Mowry, Mer. 
WE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Supplies Teachers to Schools, Positions to Teach- 
ers. Circular free. 
E. O. Fisk, 7 Tremont Place, Boston. 
NION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 
Astor Place, New York City. W. D. Kerr, See 
Send for circulars, and list of places filled. 


Professional. 


(CHARLES ELIOT, LANDSCAPE 


Architect, 9 Park St., Boston. 


ATTORK VI Y At 


retary. 


i ICH KNIGHT, 


Law, Pasadena, Southern Californ 
E Sastern business and investments spec 
after. 


A Pleasant Wreointcr 
the lropics. 


THE STEAMSHIPS OF THE RED “1D” LINE, 





ially looked 


lrip lo 


Sailing every twelve days for Venezuela, S. A., and 
the Island of Curacoa, W. 1., afford an unequalled 
opportunity to those wishing to make ashort sea voyage 
to the tropic s. 

These American steamers, especially built for the 
trade, are provided with every modern appliance for 
the safetv, convenience, and comfort of passengers 
The round trip is made in four weeks, and costs but SU. 

For descriptive pamphlet, apply to 


BOULTON, BLISS & 


General Managers, 71 Wall St., 


; ro at i mea ry. 
WINTER RESORT. 

Persons wishing to winter in a mild, dry, piney wood 
climate, and desiring the accomni wiations of) a the 
roughly well-appointed house, under Northern manage 
ment, address THE HOBKIRK INN. Camden, South 
Carolina. Sixthseason. Cireulars. 


Established Law Practice for Sale. 


Intending to remove to a larger city, I offer for sale 
my residence, office, office furniture, and part of my law 
library, and my law business generally in this county ; 
price $4,000, half cash, balance secured. 

My professional income has_ exceeded 33,0000 per 
annum for the past four years, IT have the best business 
in the county, and the most of it T can turn over to 
any lawyer of character and capacity. The climate is 
the finest in Colorado, altitude 8,000 feet, The resources 
of the county embrace both ——s and agriculture, 
and are permanent in their characte 

JOHN R ‘SMITH, 
Silver Cliff, Custer County, Colorado. 


DALLET YT, 
New York. 


MAGNIFICENT ESTATE FOR SALF. 
State of N. C.—Farm of several thousand acres, 34 in 
dense forest. One mile from R.R. station, and, by rail, 

5 miles from popular sea-resort, and 2 miles from 
flourishing town; Smiles from landing. Splendid roads. 
About 700 acres cleared and under fence. Land rich 
(pacosin). Inexhaustible shell marl beds. What tim 
ber is ready foreutting will pay over half the price with 
out damage to property. Deer and bear in great 
numbers. A picturesque lake teeming with fish. 
Substantial buildings, sly new eo i winter elf 
mate, Title clear. ° BI.05 acre, cash Ad 

i Lath, St, 'N. W., Wash 


EUROPE cLvENE 


13,000 MILES, 96 DAYS 


of FOREIGN TRAVEL, includiug the pv ngs ipal COUN 
TRIES, CAPITALS, SIGHTS, and’ SCEN 
and hotels first class. All expenses ine sd d 
Fullest enjoyment and profit, with greatest 
Absolute freedom from 
care. Good management and intelligent Conductors, 
Send for circulars free 
Tours oF 96 Days, 80 Days, AND 65 Days. 
F. TOURJEE, Franklin Square, Boston. 


Germany. 


PROF. A. FLEISCHMANN, Eldena, Pommern. Tho 
rough study of German, French, and other branches. 
Summer resort for seabathing. Fine surroundings. Isle 
of Riigen, University of Greifswald. For circulars 
address PROF, J. M. CROW, Ph.D., Grinnell, lowa, 
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THE SAONE: A Summer Voyage. 


By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 


With 148 Illustrations by Joseph Pennell and the Author. 


One handsome small quarto volume, cloth, gilt, price, $5. 


OPINIONS OF THE ENGLISH PRESS: 
TIMES 


Which i 


‘Mr. 


rich in ¢ 


If before 


Hamerton ha iven us a delightful volume An 


haracter and variety 


SPECTATOR, * The narrative is delightful throughout 


1CADEM) ‘Mr. Pennell’s remarkable dexterity has never been more fully exhibited 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTI *A book of creat merit, both literary and aa A noble q vhi within 
and without, has a look of excellence both solid anct fine. 

LEEDS MERCURY ‘Altogether a delightful book; freshly written, exquisitely illustrated, full of reali 
sketches of places and peoples, and lit up with sunny humor and racy reflection 

ITHEN.LUM * The fastidious student who likes to take his pleasure, if sadly, alone, and to enjoy nature 


in regions unfrequented by tourists, will hardly be grateful to Mr. Hamerton for having * opened up? to the world 


Mr. Hamerton 


rhe Sadne,’ the best river to 


at large the peaceful waters of one of the most beautiful and 
must take the ¢ 
wid perhaps in the world.’ 


rowned rivers in France who has 


long been in love with the stream onsequences of publishing sail on 


in Furope 


SATURDAY 


REVIEW The most light-hearted of the gay and young may read * The Saone’ without sus 
pecting that it contains a good deal of interesting thought, and even sad and serious reflection, There is something 


st unlikely and 


hie 


hts 


in the book to catch most people in some mood or other Kver 


ited d 


inwonted freedom from duties and enya 


Vy person, even the mo the most un 


enterprising, can fancy himself at times tlo wha picturesque foreign stre red by pleasant society, 


Whether he 


few could vive so we 


wn, ¢ 


‘country wine,’ country inns, and ant emit would step 


with pleasure from dream to reality is another thing; and ft is pretty cert Ht ordered 


in that 


and agreeable an account of t xperience as Mr. Hamerton has given.” 


GEORGE MEREDITH'S NOVELS. 


“Mr. George Meredith is the greatest English novelist living; he is probably the greatest list of our time, 
He isa man of genius, a literary artist, and truly a great write The Bea 

* Since the days of Thackeray, Dickens, and George } has hot appeare in t} world of Englisl 
fietion so commanding a fizure as the ithor of this volum mid all f 1] itu ht to make his 
wequaintance.”? —Chi age J 

A new complete Uniform Edition of this great novell writings is \ 1\ 


TPriges. 
THE ORDEAL RICHARD 
FEVEREL. 
EVAN HARRINGTON, 
HARRY RICHMOND 
SANDRA BELLONLI 
VITTORIA, 


OF RHODA FLEMING. 

BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 

THE EGOIST. 

DIANA THE CROSSWAYS. 

THE SHAVING SHAGPAT 
AND FARINA. 


QO} 


OF 


10 Volumes. r2mo, Cloth. Price, 82.00 per Volume. 


r2mo, Half-calf, extra. Price, 825.00 the set. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, Boston 


| 
| 
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pl also one of the most entertaining of books.” D. Appleton & Co. 
| 


PUBLISH THIS 

[. 
Animal Magnetism. 
From the 


CHARLES FERE 


Series.” 


WHRER : 


ot FRED BIneET and 
* International Selentitic 


cloth, 


French Al 


12mo, Price, $1.50, 

“Tt would at present be premature to write a 
didactic treatise on animal magnetism and hy pno- 
tism. This work only aims at giving an account 
of special researches which, notwithstanding their 
number and variety, will not justity general con- 
clusions on the question. After receiving this 
warning, the reader will not be surprised to mect 
With Occasional breaches of continuity, which 
are, however, more apparent than real, and which 
are due to our resolution not to speak of ex peri- 
ments which we have not verified for ourselves.”’ 
From the Pretace. 


If. 
Recollections of Forty Years. 
By FERDINAND 
from the French 


Price, $5.00 


DE LeEssEps. Translated 


Svo, two volumes in one 


CONTENTS The Mission to Rome ; Episodes 


of dS40at Paris and Madrid; Rome, Suez, Pana- 
ina; Phe Origin of the Suez Canal: A Question of 
the Dav: After the War of 1870-71: The Inter- 
Oceanic Canaland the Congress of TS7O; Steam; 


Abd-el-Kader; Abyssinia; 
Duties of Consuls; The French 


Algeria and ‘Tunis: 

The Origin and 
Acadeins 
Il. 

Natural Resources 

United states. 


By Jacon Harris 


of the 


MAS, nD. 


Price, 33.00, 


PATTON, 


Svo, cloth, 16 + 525 pages. 
The purpose of the volume is to give the Ame 
rican people a concise Darration Of the natural 
resources of their own country imall their nume 
rous forms. The work is far more complete and 
thorough than anything hitherto attempted, 
having been compiled from information placed at 
the disposition of the author by the Governors ot 
the various States,and from material derived 

from other authentic sources 


IV 
The Epistles of St. Paul. 


Written after he 


} 


ranged 


Ar 
in the probable chronological order, 


became a prisoner. 


viz., Ephesians, Colossians, Philemon, Phi 
lippians, [. Timothy, Titus, Li. Timothy. 
With Explanatory Notes. Text of Tischen 
dort, 
Text 


with a Constant Comparison of the 
ot Tre and of Westcott and 
Hort. By R. Botse, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor in the Theological Se 


Morgan Park, 


velles, 
JAMES 
minary at 
Illinois. 12meo, cloth, price, 
S175. 


V 


Hlome Again. 


\ NOVEL. By GEORGE MACDONALD, 
author of * Annals of a Quiet Neighbor 
hood, ete. T2mo. Paper, 50 cents; half 
bound, 75 cents. 

Home Again’ isa more compact and com 
plete story than some of his later works. It is, 
of course, fullof good things, pithy savings, and 
leon thought ape A master’s bund shows 
itself inevery page.” Literary World, 

VI 


The Story of Antony Grace. 


A NOVEL. By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, 
author of ‘The Master of the Ceremo 
nies, ete, Tmo, paper. Price, 50 cents 
An admirable storv of the strugeles, adven 
tures, al Witimiate stiecesses Of a yours bos 
Laond 
Fo 1 sellers, or any work sent 
puldishers j til post patia, on re eipt of the 
1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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If the author of 
supposes that people pay in gold and silver 
had 
Franklin’s examination before a committee of 
the House of Commons in 1766 touching the 


“the Paris message,” who 


for foreign goods, consulted Benjamin 


Stamp Act, he would have found a very neat 
exposition of the way in which accounts are 
settled in international trade, and perhaps 
have been saved from telling that story of 
his about the effect of the tariff of 1846 
on our supply of specie. Franklin had 
informed the Committee that Pennsylvania 
imported annually from Great Britain about 
£500,000 worth of goods, and only exported 
£40, 000 worth of the 
‘* Tiow, then,” he 


to Great Britain about 
produce of the province, 
was asked, ‘‘do you pay the balance ? 

Ans. Thebalance is paid by our produce car 

ried to the West Indies, and soldon our own is- 
lands, or to the French, Spanish, Danes, and 
Dutch: by the same produce carried to other colo 
nies in North America, as to New England, Nova 
Scotia, Newfoundland, Carolina, and Georgia; 
by the same carried to different parts of 
Europe, as Spain, Portugal, and Italy. In all 
such places we receive either money, bills 
of exchange, or commodities that suit for 
remittance to Britain, which, together with 
all the profits in’ the industry of our mer 
chants and mariners arising in those circuitous 
voyages, and the freights made by their ships, 
centre finally in Britain to discharge the 
balance, and pay for British manufactures 
continually used in the provinees or sold to 
foreigners by our traders.” 
There could hardly be a clearer lesson in the 
working of foreign exchange. It was given 
by an American 120 years ago, and yet the 
Republican candidate for the Presidency, al 
though nearly sixty years old, has not yet 
mastered it. 


What farmers who really farm think about 
the high tariff, is shown by the memorial to 
by the Nebraska State 
Farmers’ Alliance at its annual session a few 


Congress adopted 
days ago. These Nebraska farmers repre 
that 
name 


sent agriculture is greatly depressed, 
the prominent 
** the 


prevails, 


and among causes 
for this 


riff 


depression protective-ta 


system as it) now 


the farmers of the nation to aggrandize the 
manufacturers, upon the plea of protecting 
American labor, while labor is left free to 


come to this country from all parts of the 
The that 
only a small proportion of the tax imposed 


world.” memorialists represent 
upon the people by the protective tariff goes 
‘but 


swells 


through an en 
the 


into the Treasury, 


hancement of prices profits 


taxing | 
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sage largely to the farmers, and their re- 
sponse is very hearty 


The account given by Prof. R. W. Raymond 
of the origin and progress of the strike in the 
Lehigh and Schuylkill coal districts will sug 
gest to thoughtful readers that the coal com 
panies owe to the public the duty of putting 
new men at work if the old ones decline to re 
sume their places. The impression has gone 
abroad that the wages paid to the miners were 
so desperately low that a strike was, upon a 
broad view, justifiable, if not necessary. Prof. 
Raymond shows that this is an entire mis 
take. The miners, good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent, in the Lehigh district when the strike be 
gan, were getting an average of $2.72 perday 
the 
were earning $660 per 


Takine account of occasional 


sions of work, they 


suspen 


year average. These are far from starvation 


rates, as every laboring man knows, No 


body questions the miner's right to strike. It 


| is his duty to improve his condition, and it 





of the manufacturers, who, by virtue of our 


natural advantages, ought to be able to com 
> and 
they point out that our agricultural products 


pete with the world on equal terms” 


are sold in the open markets of the world in 
competition with the world, while the manu- 


may be his duty to cease production in order 
to determine whether the coal market and the 
labor market, and all other markets which 
make up human society, will enable him to 
exact $3 per day for work that he had been 
doing for $2.72 heretofore. But in exercising 
this right he must regard other people’s rights, 
including the right of society to get its coal as 
cheaply as it can be afforded. A curious no 
tion has got into the heads of some people 
that, although a railroad company may, and 
indeed must, keep its trains running, and 
to this end must fill the places of  strik 
without 

company like 
must wait until the community are in dire 
the pocrer pretty well 
frozen, anda large number of workingmen in 
factories and furnaces thrown out of employ- 
ment for want of fucl, before making any at 
tempt to fill the places of the strikers. In 
other words, society befooled 
by the talk of starvation the 
coal mines that more than half the people 
matter at all conclude 
right to stand at the 


ing employees delay, yet a 


coal under circumstances 


classe Ss 


distress, 


has been so 


waves in 


who think about the 
that the miners have a 
mouth of the pits and 
everybody who wants to go down to dig 


to stone and club 


coal. This grotesque conception will proba- 


bly hold the public mind until the scarci- 


ty of coal causes considerable suffering. 
Then it will be perceived that the 
sixty millions of American people—for 


| there are very few who do not use anthra 


| cite or depend upon it in some way—have 


facturer, through the tariff, receives a bonus | 


of from 25 to 100 per cent. on his goods.” 


While not trade, 
the the 


favoring free 


favor extension of free list, 


| 


they do | 


and the levying of duties more upon articles 


of luxury, the conclusion of this vigorous | 


document being as follows: ‘‘ Your memori- 


would therefore most earnestly 


against the 


alists 
test 

whiskey and tobacco, and as earnestly 
for relief 
salt, lumber, 


pro 
from 
ray 
CK val, 


removal of taxes 


—_— 


taxation iron, 


Wor 1, 


from upon 


woollen goods, and 


sugar,” 


| to see how it worked 


| ance. 
fundamental doctrine of the anti-poverty | miscarriage. 
The President addressed his mes- | creed—namely, a 


| exceeding $2. in 


rights also which it is expedient to enforce, 
and that among these is the right to pay not 

2.72 per day for coal-mining, if 
men can be found who are willing to work 
at that rate. 


The Reverend Pentecost opened his Anti 
Poverty Church in Masonic Temple on Sun- 
day morning, and Henry George was present 
It was announced at 
the start that would be held 
every Sunday morning as long as the amount 
of the collections warranted their continu- 
understand it, is the 


the services 


This, as we 


good collection. 





| 
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poverty can be abolished without that. Mr. 
Pentecost, in order, probably, not to cut off 
the collection at the Academy in the eve- 
ning, will call his society the ‘* Unity Congre 
He said that he did not propose 
and 


gation.” 


‘to make Christians, but) good men,” 
that 


Protestants, 


‘*nenostics, atheists, intidels, Jews, 
Catholics, all,” 
and 
On Sunday the work was helped 


forward by an organ anda cornet, and the 


were wel 


come to come submit themselves to 


the process, 


preacher declared that he was convinced 


that neither the Christian Church nor 
the country lived up to the ‘ doctrine 
of the brotherhood of man,” that the rela 
tions of capital and labor, the class dis- 


tinctions between the rich and the poor, and 
the condition of the universe generally, ‘were 
all wrong, and this pulpit would so preach.”’ 
It isto be hoped that the collections will con- 
the Rev. 
the 
the world, and it would bea pity to have that 
fail through lack of funds 


tinue large, for Pentecost has no 


less a task on hand than reformation of 


Collector Magone, having been misled by 
suppression or misrepresentation of facts to 
appoint a horse-race gambler to an important 
position in the Custom-house, has, after being 
made better with the 
antecedents, him for 
ther investigation. action, so 
usual in a 


acquainted man’s 
suspended fur- 
This un- 
high public officer, calls for 
special commendation—more, we think, than 
a refusal to appoint such a man in the first 
instance. It has become almost an axiom in 
polities that if you have made a mistake in 
the appointment of a bad character to a pub 
lic place, you ought never to acknowledge it, 
but rather brazen it out, because by and by 
the public will find something 
talk about, and thus your infallibility will not 
receive the shock implied by reversing your 
Collector Magone takes a differ- 
ent view, holding, apparently, that if he has 


else to 


own action, 


been deceived, he is himself the principal suf 
ferer, and that the best way to vindicate his 
powers of judgment is to correct his mistakes 
as soon as he discovers them. No vreat talent 
is required in dealing with dilemmas of this 
kind, but it is strange that so few people 


yp SESS it x 


The Commission to ** investigate and report 
the most humane and practicable method of 
carrying into effect the sentence of death in 
capital cases” in this State have made their 
report to the Legislature. It is much to be 
regretted that there should be so much extra- 
neous matter in it. One whole page is 
given toa list of capital offences under the 
Mosaic code. Forty-four pages out of a total 
of one hundred are devoted to minute and 
revolting descriptions of the various modes of 
inflicting the punishment of death resorted to 
by different nations, civilized and barbarous, 
in various ages. The report ends by recom- 
mending the substitution of electricity for 
hanging as a means of inflicting the punish 
ment of death, both as more certain and more 
humane, and as more easily used without 


The observations of the Com- 


No | missioners on the scandals resulting from the 
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clivery of the bodies of criminals after ex 
cution to their friends for interment, will 
eet with a hearty response f1 | 


triumphant funerals to which the remains of 
irdering scoundrels have often, after har 
been treated by their criminal friends 
Lacqualntances in New York, have LO! 
much to deprive the death penalty ol s 
horrors among the class for whose benetit it is 


specially intended. In New Jersey a statute 


exacts a bond from the persons applying for 


it ’ } 


the body of an executed criminal, conditioned 
on their refraining from any pu 
ind makes violation of the act a misdemeanot 
The Commission recommend that in tl 


State the bodies of all such criminals be given 


: ee 7 : 
to the medical profession for dissection, and 
' buried ler ‘eklime in ft] stony 
he vuried under quicklime In the prison 


I 


metery or graveyard. This is the practi 


e believe, of all other civilized peoples, and 
Sal vh esome one 


The California sugar - refiners and Sand 
wich Island planters, who have been enjoy 


‘ 


i very artificial monopoly for many years 
e i ° @ 


it the « xpense of the United Stat 


ment—their sugar being admitted duty free 


while all other raw sugars are taxed nearly 


or quite 100 per cent are greatly disturbed 


hy the rumor that the Eastern sugar -1 
ners have consented toa reduction of one 


milf of the sugar duties The Calif 


ners have consented only to the reducti . 
j } } 
1 raw sugars, intending that sugar sha 


not be made any cheaper to consumers 


nly to themselves, We are not in the con 


lence of the ‘Sugar Trust,” but we are 
well convinced that they do not eX 
pect any such absurd arrangement 
i reduction of the duty on raw = sugar 
hout an equal reduction on refined, be 


cause in the first place they could not get it, 


} 
din the second place thev consider then 





CSS What they chietly object to is the 


illowed to Californi 





I iW ili itl Tre aty, by means of which sugar 


which have paid no tax are sent East to 


pete with the duty-paid article. 





\ 
] 7 + , , + T 
ind a time tixed for stopping the bounties 
was agreed that sugar for export should 
} f t } } na fur ’ + 
‘ area A art > ackd > 
1 that where this was not practica 
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THE EFFECT OF THE MESSAGE. 


THe boldness and novelty of the President's 
message naturally created more or less uncer 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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tribute to his character. In no way could 
he so well dispose of the conclusions about 
him, drawn of late from his apparent lapses 


| from virtue in the matter of civil-service re- 


tainty, both as to its effects on public opinion 


and on his own political fortunes, It was 
expected that it would be long, but it 


turned out to be almost unprecedentedly 
short. It was expected to deal lightly with a 
great number of topics, but it dealt with 
only one, and this thoroughly, It was 
expected that it) would avoid all 
burning questions, so as not to im 


peril his renomination, which seemed to be 


assured by the New York election, but it 
took up the most burning question of 
the day, and treated it) with utter dis 


regard of its possible effects on the canvass 
of 1888. It is not surpriscag that a perform- 
ance of this sort should puzzled a vreat 


many people, and especially the veterans 
of political management, to Whom it seemed 


simple foolishness, the spoiling of a mag 


nificent situation. Their sensations were 
very like honest old) Wurmser’s in Italy 
when he was assailed by the young 


Napoleon in’ a manner which — violated 
all the rules of the art 


that day. Wurmser had along line, manned 


taucht 


as 


as by unnecessarily putting in peril 
renomination, and this is 


form, 


his chances of 


| what some of the shrewd politicians thought 
a month ago that he had done. 


| really the highest 


We for our part have all along felt 
assured that his folly in this matter was 
wisdom—not the wis- 
dom which from calculation, but 
from sudden inspiration. For courage is, 
after all, the quality which most readily 
touches the popular imagination in men put 


comes 


in high places by the popular vote. Peo- 
ple pardon a great deal of planning 
and contriving and giving and — tak 
ing in a man who is striving for the 


Presidency; but when he is in the oftice, the 
proof of fitness they most appreciate is readi- 


| ness to put his foot down, to say the right 


thing at the right time, or even the right 
thing at the time, without re- 
gard to consequences. If the history of the 
American Presidency teaches anything clear- 


wrong 


| ly, it is that the way of the wavering, vacil- 


down to | 


lating, timid man is even harder than that of 


| the bold sinner. 


by three excellent divisions, and he expected | 


Napoleon to attack him along the whole line 


with three divisions also. Instead of this, 
Napoleon took his three divisions all together, 
and with them attacked Wurmser’s, not all 
together, but one by one, which Wurmser 
considered both unfair and reprehensible, but 


it entirely answered Napoleon’s purpose. 


But this is by no means all. The 
has also had the extraordinary fortune of. re- 
ceiving an amount of commendation and ac- 
ceptance from men of the opposite political 
party, which has fallen to the lot of no simi- 
lar document since Lincoln appealed to Ame- 


message 


| ricans of every party to save the Union. 


All Presidential messages which have been | 


sent to Congress since the 


perfectly flat, except this last one, and yet 
they were all composed according to usage, 
manner. They 


both as regards matter and 


war have fallen | 


We could easily give the most abundant 
proofs of this culled from Republican news- 


papers in all parts of the country. We pre- 


| sume there is not one of our readers who can- 


were of great length and touched on every- | 


thing, but threw no new light on anything, 
and were forgotten almost as soon as read. 
To President Cleveland 
of for the first 
produced a message which is, in the highest 


belongs the honor 


having time since Lincoln 


best sense of the term, a state paper— 


think 


and 
that 


is, ti which sets people 


paper 


ing, which affects opinion, and which extracts | 


from. the of issues the 
and pressing question of the day, the only 
be 


poned, nor made light of 


Mass really 


one Which can neither ignored, nor post 

It has now been six weeks before the coun- 
try, and we have ample means of determining 
The first and 
most plainly observable of tlfese effects is 


what its effects have been. 


that it has raised the President’s character in 


the estimation of both friends and foes. 
Those who most severely condemned the 
message from the party point of view 
acknowledge that it shows courage and 


disinterestedness. In other words, in writ- 
ing it the President has given the strongest 


evidence he could possibly give, that he is a 


vital | 


not produce similar testimony from his own 
experience. Tens of thousands of those who 
did not vote for Cleveland in 1884, and have 
never since been quite willing to avow that 
they had made a mistake, have been con- 
vinced by the message that he is the man for 
the times. 

Not jess significant is the gradual cessation 
of even the very feeble murmurs which at first 


| came from the Protectionist portion of the De- 


mocratic press. Day by day their protests have 
been becoming fecbler, and the arguments in 


favor of the maintenance of a surplus for 
| politicians to ‘* handle,” more and more ab- 


| surd, 


| suggestions 


There is now an almost general agree 
ment that a surplus must not form a 
permanent feature of American finance, and 
the most spiteful enemies of the President 
find no refuge except in the statement that 
‘if the surplus has to be abolished, it sha’n’t 
be done in Cleveland’s way.” We do not be- 
lieve, however, that any rejection of his 
to will sensibly 
diminish the impression produced by the 


means 


as 


manner in which he has called attention to 


the end. No matter how the evil is 


| cured, he will get the credit of having laid it 


man of sincere convictions, and that he | 
would rather be right than be President, 
Other men before him have said this, but he 
is the only man who has demonstrated it even 
in the eyes of his enemies or detractors. In 
other words, every one who calls him a fooi 
on xecount of it pays the highest possible 


bare in such a way that every man, woman, 
and child in the country could see and under- 
it and measure it. He has, in other 
matter how the taxes may 
reduced, taught the nation, 
hand, a in finance 
the 


stand 
words, 
now 
with a 


ho 
be 


master lesson 


Which will be constantly recalled in 





| 
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efforts to keep down the public burdens that 
will henceforth have to be made every year 
until we get down to the bed-rock of all poli 
tics—that people should pay into the public 
Treasury only the sums necessary to ‘* estab 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro- 
vide for the common defence, and promote 
the general welfare.” 


INTERNATIONAL 
BILL. 


THE COPYRIGHT 

Tue bill which has been presented to the 
Senate by Mr. Chace, but which it is an open 
secret was drawn up by a well-known Phila 
delphia publisher, may be briefly described 
to be a bill amending that portion of the Re 
vised Statutes of the United States which ac- 
knowledges an author’s or artist’s equitable 
claim to the fruits of his mental labor, and 
grants a certain legal protection therefor—in 
such wise that this protection is secured not 
only to authors or artists who ure citizens 
of the United States, but to mental workers 
the world over. The United States has been, 
for many years, perhaps the only civilized 
country which has failed to recognize the 
claims of the author to a reward for his labor 
without regard to his individual nationality. 
To our eternal national disgrace, it must be 
frankly admitted that this delay in granting 
an act of simple justice has been entirely due 
to the fact that honest legislation would affect 
the purses of American citizens. And the 
tardy measure of justice which our Congress 
is now called upon toconsider is impaired by 
two regrettable limitations of the very right 
which it is the purport of the proposed 
act to establish and grant. It is 
ted that when legislatures accord legal pro- 
tection to what has been acknowledged as the 
moral right cf any class, they may limit the 
exercise of such right, by virtue of consider 
ations affecting the general good of the whole 
people. And all States, witha single notice 
able exception, have abridged the property 
rights of authors, by according leval protec 
tion to such rights for a limited period of 
In no case, however, is legislation jus 


admit- 


time. 
tified which attempts to restrain the exercise 
of the universally admitted right of any one 
class for the benefit of any other class, but 
only when such limitation is beneticial to the 
whole people. 

According to Senate bill 554, the rights 
secured to the American author by the Do 
mestic Copyright Law are abridged when the 
law is extended to include the foreign 
author—firstly, by refusing to permit the 
latter to manufacture his book wherever he 
pleases ; and, secondly, by further refusing to 
permit him to supply whatever demand there 
may be in this country for copies of his au 
thorized foreign edition. Stipulations of this 
nature have never hampered the interna- 


tional copyright legislation of | European 
States. As contributors to the American 


press, with a regrettable lack of ingenuous 
ness, have striven to give the impression that 
the American author is obliged by law to 
print and publish his work in the United 
States, it may be briefly but emphatically 
stated that the Copyrizht Law of the United 
States in no wise prevents an author who is @ 
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citizen of this country from printing his book | that this edition shall not be sent into Frat , : 
abroad, binding it abroad, or writing it | to compete with the original French is ‘ 
ibroad—anywhere in the wide world that he | The second paragraph of the arti r 
may choose; and not once but many times | that each copy of such Belgian « 
has this occurred, notable examples being the | bear upon its title page and cover 
later novels of Mr. Henry James and Mr | words Edition prohibited in) Frat (sy \ 
Marion Crawford, but authorized for Belgium and = abroad I ~ 
The instigators of these curtailments of the | In like manner, if ther should 1 s 
foreign author's rights defend the first upon | a copyright treaty betwe 
the ground that compulsory printing in this | the United States, we should nat 
country is necessary to secure books of suf- | expect that it would be stipulated that 
ficient cheapness to be beneficial, by their | American reprint, for example, of Matthew 
reat circulation, to the people at large; and | Arnold’s poems should not be allows 


that the good secured to the masses through | imported into England to compete there w 


cheap books justifies the limitation put upon | the English copyright edition; ar 

he right of the comparatively few authors. | same way the American publisher of H ~ 
But the honesty of this defence may be | James’s novels would need to be protect 

doubted so long as the second prohibition | against the possible flooding of Ss marke 





remains, because even the dullest: intel- | with the cheaper Eng! 
lect can perceive that if, as is claimed, com- | there under treaty arrangements Phere is 
pulsory printing in this country is necessary | nothing in this convention between F 

in order to prevent English publishers from | and Belgium to hinder in any way thi 1 . 
forcing upon American readers high-priced | peting sale in either of the tw intries 

English editions, a prohibition of import can | the edition of a work first published by 

only be added because of a fear that the Eng- | thority of the author in any 
lish copyright owner may choose to send into | Nor does the Belgian copyright law of M 

this country an authorized edition which | 22, 1886, contain any enactment w 

could be sold to American readers at a small- | which circumscribes the distribution vf 

er price than the enforced American reprint. | eign author's original editior \ 
But is not a book printed in England at a The position of Canada towards | 

lower price of ¢ qual henetit ‘‘ to the masses” | as regards the question of pr 

with the same book printed in this country | lish author in the fo 





at a higher price ? parallel to the problem which Senat 
We have before insisted that there is no | attempts to solve But altl i ( 


precedent in the foreign copyright laws for | dian Copyright Law, which was 


such prohibition of importation as is contem- | consolidated in 1886, is 
plated in this bill. But to return to this | the republishing in that intry of 
point again, it may be well to indicate brietly | of English authors, and ¢ : ( 
ist What is stipulated in the copyright legis- | copyright upon all books s 
lation of countries which present a problem | taken in section 6 of the a 
similar to our own, by reason of both coun- | that ‘‘ nothing in this act s 
tries having one language. We could hardly | hibit the importation from t { L hk 
lesire a more suitable instance than that of | dom of copies of any su 
France and Belgium. The latest copyright | printed th 


treaty between these countries went into — 
effect May 16, 1882. This convention consists 


of seventeen articles, of which two relate to 


he importation into either of the countries of Tue system of grat - . 

copies of works upon which there is copyright | ports at the same ¢ S 

in one or the other of them. Section 9 pro- | Upon imports is one that appeals v 

hibits the importation, exportation, circula- | ble logic to the protec 3 , 

tion, or sale in each of the two countries of | is something so beautifully symmoett : I 
thorized reproductions, whether such ut it. The duty upon imports pays | 


\uthorized reprints proceed from either of | taxing Peter and the 





the two countries or from any foreign coun. | Upon exports © evens S 
try This stipulation naturally occurs in all | Paul and ; 

pyright treaties as well asin all domestic | The duty uj ° 7 
copyright laws. The American author by | lance of trade It tion's 

ur own law enjoys the protection of a similar | T lucing importauions a dae 
prohibition of unauthorized reprints, whether | exports doubles this ba s 
the latter are made and sold in the United | expertations, T uty gives 
States or are printed in Canada or elsewhere | to labor by s 

id imported into our territory. Insection 3 | the y shes s 

is further stipulated that the Belgian and by sending out nat pet Ss. 4 \ 
French Governments shall take the necessary | Talses U SS : t 
measures to prohibit the entry into their re bounty raises . 
spective territories of works which the Bel- | two classes of Industries thus s 

Lor French publishers may have acquired , nish a me Mars . S 5 
ght to reprint, withthe reservation that mainder tt iniry - . M 

such republications shall not be authorized In short, the two systems Work r process of 1 il had Undel ( 
to be sold in the country of theirorigin. For attain ugh i Po shutting out S ul inges. if beea possible to extract 
example, a French author sells to a Brussels 5! goods, sending out all poss : : i is much ras formerly from the 
publisher the right to print an edition of his and keeping what remains at ¢ rhest pos: Sal juantt f beet-reot. 1 rebates 
book for Belgium, but with the stipulation | sible pr bl es act 





AG 


ing together finally brought matters to sucha 
crisis that Government 
been paying out a larger sum upon the sugar 


in Austria the has 


exported than it collects fromthe entire sugar | 


taxes. 

For several years various governments have 
evinced signs of restlessness. Not only were 
the fiscal results of the bounty system lament 
ably unsatisfactory, but it was found that in- 
stead of protecting a home industry at the 
expense of foreign laborers, the bounties had 
resulted in protecting foreign laborers from 
the expense of paying for their sugar the 
actual cost of its production. The competi 
tion among the refiners compelled them to 
share their bounties with their customers. 
Their own people were compelled to pay 
prices abnormally high, in order that forcign- 
ers might buy at prices abnormally low. 

This state of affairs stuggered even the pro 
charge of the 
They 


intellects which have 


financial systems of the Continent. 


tection 


wished themselves well rid of the spoiled 
child whose whims they had so long been 
But a reversal of policy was not 
brought The country 
which the 
must expect to find its exporters underbid 
The 
strone to be 


gratifying. 
easily to be about. 


abolished bounty system first 


by their competitors. subsidized in 


terests were too treated in 


this way. Accordingly, Germany, Austria, 
and France found themselves dependent upon 
the fiscal policies of Spain, 
Nothing could be done until universal agree 
ment should be reached as to What must be 
The fact that such an agreement has 
now been reached is conclusive evidence how 


seleium = and 


done. 


intense and universal was the conviction that 
the long-continued bounty system had proved 
th « omplete failure 


BALLOT REFORM. 


THERE is evidently going to be no lack of 








plans for reforming our ballot laws before 
the Legislature this winter. At least three | 
are in sight now. Mr. Saxton, Chairman 
of the Assembly Judiciary Committee, is | 
known to have been at work upon 
one for several weeks past, and a com 


mittee of experts in this city have been at 
work upon another since early in Novem- 


ber Jast. In the Assembly, on Friday, Mr 


Hamilton presented still another, which is | 


said to have been drawn by Mr. Elihu Root, 


who did the work in accordance with a | 
resolution adopted by the Union League | 
Club a short time ago The latter is | 
the first to appear in the form of a 


and we presume the intention of 
ITamilton, is to 


Wait in the Committee until the other plans 


bill, 
its sponsor, Mr have it 
appear in bill form, in order that there may 


be made ft them a composite measure 


which shall embody the wisdom of the three. 
This, ought to be a comparatively easy mat 
ter, since the three 
and Aus- 


been so successful 


general principles of the English 


tralian Jaws, which have 
in practice. 

The bill introduced by Mr. Hamilton has 
evidently been drawn somewhat hastily, and 
we presume that it is introduced thus early 
in order to get a high place for it on the calen 


will all be based upon the 


expense of printing. 


| opened, 


Nation. 


The 


dar, its authors expecting to have it amended 
and strengthened in Committee. It provides 
for the printing and distributing of ballots at 
the public expense, and authorizes the ap- 
pointment of two ballot clerks of different 
political faith to attend to the additional 
work thus provided at each polling-place. 
The polling-places are to be enlarged, and 
furnished with a compartment to which voters 
may retire to select their ballots. Two weeks 
before election day, petitions to print ballots 
are to be handed to the officials charged with 
the conduct of elections. These petitions are 
to be signed in writing, and may come from 
county committees of each political party 
that cast one-tenth of the votes polled at the 
last election, 
signed by the Chairman and Secretary of the 
Petitions may come also from 


in which case they must be 


Committee. 
one per cent. of the voters themselves,in which 
case all the signatures of such voters must 
be appended and veritied in the same manner 
as signatures to a deed are. Every petition 
must be accompanied by a deposit of five dol- 
lars for every thousand votes cast by the 
political organization filing it. The money 
so received is to be used to aid in defraying 


the expense of printing, the county paying 


| the deticiency in case the petition money is 


inadequate. 
The ballots 
each ballot having its own stub, and to be 
Each set of peti 
to books for its 


are to be printed in books, 


numbered consecutively. 
entitled 
own ticket, bearing its party name or title, 
the same not to exceed two words. <A full 
set of ticket-books is to be provided at 
polling-place before the are 
When «a voter comes to the polls, 
he will be handed a full set of tickets, and 
his name and residence will be inscribed upon 
Ife can then retire 
to the compartment, and select one ballot of 


tions is to be 


polls 


each 


the stubs by the clerks. 


each of the kinds which he intends to vote, 
and make such alterations upon them as 


he wishes. Those which he does not use 
he must destroy in the presence of the 
ballot The bill clause 
prohibiting the peddling of ballots in the 
polling-places, and one authorizing the ar- 
rest, without the formality of 


warrant, of any person who enters the poll 


clerks. contains a 


securing a 


ing-place and leaves it without voting, 
the intention of another clause to prohibit 
the distribution of ballots by anybody but 
the ballot Voters may 
write their ballots, but nobody save the au- 
thorized printers shall print them. 

So far as this bill takes the work of print 
ing and distributing the ballots out of the ir 


authorized clerks. 


| should no more be 





It is | 





responsible hands of the political workers and | 


puts it into the hands of the responsible 
State, to be the 
public expense, it is a step in the right direc 
tion. But there 
in regard to the details of the work which we 
remedied in Commit- 


agents of the done at 


are defects in its provisions 


have no doubt will be 


tee. There seems to be, for example, no 


sufficient warrant for demanding a fee upon | 
| the filing of petitions 
recognition of the idea which prevailsunderour | 


That requirement is a 


present system, that there is some obligation 
upon the political organizations to pay the 
There is no such obli- 
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gation. The State is amply able to bear the 
slight expense of printing, and eandidates 
‘‘ assessed” for that than 
they should be for the expeuse of providing 
ballot-boxes or any other part of the election 
machinery, 

The most defective feature of the Dill is 
that relating to the form of ballots. It pro 
vides for separate sets of ballots for every po 
This would lead to a confusing 
At every general 


litical party. 
number of ballot books. 
election in this city there are at least seven 
separate tickets and seven separate boxes for 
their reception, and at Presidential elections 
there are more. Now, suppose we had in the 
field two Democratic tickets, a Republican 
ticket, a Labor ticket, a Prohibition ticket, 
and a Citizens’ ticket—for under the provision 
of the law allowing voters the right to pe 
tition for a ticket, this would be a not im 
probable list. On a general election we 
should then have six 
tions, entitled to 
separate books, making a grand total of for 
ty-two ballot-books in polling-place 
The confusion and delay thus caused would 
be sufficient to defeat the election, for under 
the provisions of the bill each voter would 
have to be provided with the forty-two tickets, 
and the two clerks would be obliged to write 
his name and residence on forty-two stubs be 


separate organiza 


each have sets of seven 


each 


fore he could proceed to select his ballots 
Then it would be necessary for the clerks to 
count carefully the ballots which the voter 
rejected before destroying them. All this 
would require so much time that either our 
polling-places would have to be greatly multi 
plied, or no more than a fraction of the vote 
could be polled. There are other objections 
to the system proposed, but this of itself is 
fatal. 

A far simpler solution of the ballot-form 
question is to have all the names for any par 
ticular office printed upon one ballot, with the 
polities of each candidate placed after his 
name, and a blank space at the bottom for 
the writing in of not on 
the list. This would seven 
or eight separate ballot-books, would not 
require the destruction of any unused ballots 
to be 


any name 


require only 


and would not cause delay, It seems 
not only entirely unnecessary to require thi 
writing of the voter’s name and address on the 
stub, but, what is worse, calculated to de 

stroy, partially at least, the secrecy of the bal 
lot. numbering of tickets 


and stubs, together with a simple provision 


The consecutive 


requiring the ballot-clerks to stamp with their 
initials, or in some other way, the back of 
each ballot, would be sufficient to prevent 
fraudulent voting. 

These and other points have been gone ovet 
with great care by experts who have been 
studying this subject for more than 
past, and we have no doubt that Mr. Hamil 
the results of their 


a year 
ton will be glad to use 
labor when they shall be embodied, as they 
will be shortly, in a carefully drawn bill. 


This question is one of far too great 
importance to be made either a par 
tisan or a personal one in any way, 


and we trust it will not be. What we 
need is a simple, comprehensive, and tho- 


roughly practicable law applying to the 
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whole State, and there is happily so large a tones of master wl 
public sentiment in favor of such an HH \ 
that we are hopeful that the Legislature w mui ibsorb SOS 
rive it to us at this sessior fittv vears that he forgets att su } i 
. 
W | 
GLADSTON} ; agg 
Ss on . a 
DURING the past fortnight there has been a yersjies in ow h h { 
great deal of dining among vlish Liberals he fir eX } 
in honor of Mr. Gladstone's seventy-eighth cert nd ev CAS I 
birthday, and a great deal of discussior with Prof. Huxlev. two or three vears a 
apropos of the event, in the newspapers of bout t Voss count. of 
both parties, of the part he has played and is) animal lif Wit ion 
still playing in English history Nobody at character, Which cave his enemies mu 
tempts to deny the greatness of his place in fort, and, comin : the top of \ 
English polities and in the love and admira- tjeal prejudice, lost 
tion of a very large portion, fully one-half, of od many to whom thoroughnes 
the English, and almost the whole of the knowledge one attempts to display ts 
Scotch and Welsh and Irish peopl His | eagtion of character But the place in w 
influence with ‘‘ the masses,” to use aterm he to fort sound estimat {f Gladstor t Vi ( 
has himself coined, is probably stronger than) deed of anv man, is the tleld w ! } 
that of any other English statesman has ever chosen for the display of his best) ener \\ 
been. On the other hand, he is hated and | Politics has been s 1 t reater ] 
abused by ‘‘ the classes,” 7. ¢., the nobility his life that. wh 
gentry, and clergy, with a virulence and bitter statesmal whit ft t DISSE 
ness which have hitherto been unknown in| JJomes commentator or B 
English public life. There has certainly never hardly worth attent 
been in England aman sufliciently favored by He entered tic fe ow 
fortune to be able to reach the Premiership, of | ] fiftv-tive vears 
whom educated Englishmen and Enetlisl Macaulay's Essavs know 
women permit themselves to speak with s f the ster nd u } l 
much scurrility In fact, they constantly Lay Bu Y 
denounce himeven to foreigners in terms of 9 Tory statesmat 
which, before our time, national pride, if n Liberalism be ilmost as 
other feeling, would have forbidden the u the Hous f Cor Ile was Sir R \ 
about any man great enough to form a British | Peel's. chief a | 
Cabinet and lead the House of Commons. | creat fiscal and s 
And, what is also novel as well as mela lund, tl repre ] { t Corn | . 
choly, ina vast number of eases this denun SOOT ifter plaved = t ‘ f 
ciation is as unreasoning and as ill-informed — reps of the Navigation Laws. H 
us it is vehement We have often tried the { \ to Italy nds] 
experiment—even before the days of hor \ : sun hims ( 
rule—of asking what it was that Glad- | but visiting pris 
stone had done to make him = so 
and have found that the question was a fu iter literally 1 ft 
tile one, and that denunciation had no | ters against tl s rule of kK 
better basis than the fact that this was the ba. He wrote w 
fashionable view of Gladstone’s character of it na pam t. Ww 
and career. Every now and then, too, o1 round 1 WwW 1 oat my N \ 
comes across Americans who have been sufi politan G rm t. for verv s : 
ciently infected with it to look on himasin | rate Poet ind | nanions \ \ 
some manner a ‘‘ dangerous man,” whose at From that dav his svmy x 
tacks on the British Constitution are shaking is f express ts s : 
the foundations of social ind politi il order al rt His extraordmary . 
over the world. But those who take this view vith fina iv ( . 
of one of the vreatest figures of the nineteenth the Ex rfort first tir ‘ 
century, Who, with Bismarck and Lincoln — ti Weis 
and Darwin, will almost certa i 
posterity as one of its chief elories and 
trations, ought, before his final disapy l 
from the scene, which in the or 
cannot be very far off, to make thems 
acquainted in some slight degree wit It 1 i lu i . . 
leading facts of his history nd with t if : 
part he has played in British politics tisements. 1 the tay sof . 
They will tind at the very « utset € ¢} ’ 6 axes I P a ant was 
inquiries that much of the prejudice against show remissions. He was ; Pas 
him in England among university and profes str new tax . : 
sional and scientific men is due to the fr n of t t lebt s ¢ _ » 
quency with which his unbounded int t : 4 t : 
al activity and fluency with the pet ! sutt l “HT t eee mn auitl nd as 4 , re 
him into fields which are not his owt i for pas it Was i At pu asked the W [hose 
in which, nevertheless, tl ng hal f SECESS v1 that w wwking to-da “WV } aria 
mand in politics makes him talk t : nt I lest so | ‘str 
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Meiningen 


was played long 


Singularly enough, it is to the 
Theatre, where the Spec tres” 
before Ibsen had gained his present reputation, 
that Ke 


(rermany. He has 


hegaray also owes his introduction to 
figured respectably in 
Madrid politics, and has been at least once a 
while his 

some thirty 
plays, none of which, however, gained him any 


member of the Spanish Cabinet, 


literary reputation rests upon 


name outside of Spain until Paul Lindau trans- 
lated and adapted ** Galeotto” 
tage and it was 
Theatre Last 


printed in Nord wnd Sie’, and during the 


for the German 
played in the Meiningen 
February ‘* Galeotto ” was 
present theatrical season it has been given in 


many of the leading German cities, and is 
everywhere admitted to be a piece of singu 
lar power, 

The 
scene is laid in the capital, and the time is the 
Hennersdorf, an elderly 


business man, married to a young wife, Julie, 


It consists of a prologue and three acts, 


present Andreas 
has for a year made his house the home of a 
author, Ernst Adenau. The motive is 
ratitude felt by Andreas for a great ser 


young 
the ¢ 
vice done him years before by Ernst’s father, 
and the relation between the three persons is 
one of ideal friendship 


the study of Lrnsf, 


The prologue passes in 
who has stayed away from 


the theatre one evening in order to work upon 





iisown, There is a knock at his 


half-open door, and Ju/ie enters in evening 


dress, What fortune he has had in his 


inquiring 
writing, and narrating gayly how all the world 
had asked for himat the theatre, and wondered 
why he was not in ctndreas’s box, as usual. 
ernst replies that these persons who take such 
a kindly interest in him may have a role in his 
drama, and then, in order to explain to Julie 
had taken a hint from the Francesea da 

} 


Rimini episode 


how he 
in Dante, he reads her a ballad 
which he 
ballad relates that Dante's lovers read together 
the book of tells how the 
conquered by 


proposes to weave into his piece, The 


Lancelot, which 
brave Lancelot was love and 


+ 


stood confused before his queen until Galeotto, 


the middleman, brought the two together and 


away, and that, as Dante's lovers 


t 


book became their 
and their lips touched, ‘* and on that 
Ernst 


ballad ** Galeotto,” because he 


read, they sighed, and the 





wey read no more.” names the 
was the leading 
remained 
Lancelot would have ridden off 
he wars and forgotten his love, if Galeotto 
had not laid the wood together and touched the 


match and then crept away with a smile. He 


persona Guinevere would have 


faithtul, and 


ilty person, not merely in this tragedy, 

but in almost every tragedy.of human lift 
\t this point Andreas enters, relating laugh- 
ingly, as ./u/ie had done, how everybody had 
tired for Ernst at the theatre, and how 
ften he had to explain that Avnsf was neither 
Then he 


progress of the new play, and, like the good 





asks after the 


hearted Philistine that he is, tries vainly to 





follow the young poet’s explanation of his 
ditticulties, The main personage cannot be 
brought upon the stage at all, Krast says, be 
ise this personage is no less than ‘every 
body”, it is publie opinion ; it cannot be typi 
fied without producing a commonplace stage 
nd the catastrop! must not be 

brought on through villany, but merely 
through thouchtlessness and inditference : the 


+ 


conventional love story is wanting, though 


e and uusy are the mainsprings of the 
i,t ituations are as commonplace as 
possib id the play has n even a title. 


My dear fellow,” says Andreas, “you area 


dreamer. Come, drink a cup of tea with us, 
tuke a gool night’s sleep, and to-morrow we 
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But Ernst is de- 
his task, and Andreas 


will go partridge shooting.” 
termined to work out 
and Julie bid him good-night. ‘‘ I will write 
it,” he cries to himself. ‘ I will show how out 
-smiles, looks, shrugs 


how through 


of a thousand nothings 
a frightful something is born ; 
their gossip they make that which was a lie at 
last a truth, and the title shall be *‘Galeotto’ !” 

The first act shows us Andreas and Judie in 
their salon. He is troubled about something, 
and admits at last his fear that the high-spirit 
ed Ernst is not at ease in his position. Hriast 
to them both. 
He is sure that people do not understand the 


enters with something to say 


ideal relation in which Andreas has received 
him into the house, that the relation is miscon 
strued, and that it would be better for him to 
leave at once. For proof he points to the upper 
story of the same house, occupied by Andrecs's 
brother, A/fred, with his wife, Therese, and 
their society-loving son, Walter. It is with 
these gossipers that we have to do in the re 
mainder of the act. They are admirably de 
picted: 
says: of course, they themselves would gladly 


they simply repeat what ‘everybody ” 
believe in the uprightness of their friends, but 
still society is talking about Arasf's anomalous 
position, and the family honor is endangered 
Julie and Andreas answer them with scorn; 
the latter will insist upon Ernasf's accepting the 
duties of confidential secretary; he will not a 

low him to leave; he will defy the gossip of 
fools. But Alfred is persistent, and, as the cur 
tain falls, to 
tempt there is added the merest touch of inde 


fndreas’s honest anger and con 
cision. 

The second act passes some weeks later ina 
bare room rented by Ernst, who,it seems, has 
Andreas’s house, and 
Meantime 
society has been busy with its gossip, and the 


been allowed to leave 
who is on the eve of a long voyage 


mind of Andreas is at last tortured with doubt. 
But Hrnst has overheard one of the gossipers 
in a café, has provoked a quarrel, and a duel is 
to be fought. 
ceeds in substituting himself in Arasf's place, 


the set 


Andreas hears of it and suc 


without the latter's knowledge, before 
time, and using the seconds and the room al 
ready prepared in the same house where //iiisf 
lodges. Julie, too, has heard that Ernst is to 
fight; Therese that 
Ernst’s room, and she comes there to seek her 
There 
is a touching pathos in this scene between /rist 
and Ju/ie—both of them upright, both of them 
knowing that it is whispered everywhere that 


tells her Andreas is at 


husband and implore kis interference 


they love each other—standing far apart in the 
terribls 


change that has come over everything. ‘It 


barren room and grappling with the 


our hands were to touch now.” says Ernst. ** it 


would be something different from what it has 


been.” A 


conds lead in Andreas with a sword-thrust in 


voice demands admission—the se 
his breast—he finds here his wife, and, confirm 
ed now in his darkest suspicions, he gathers his 
failing strength and pushes her from him piti 
lessly, 

Henners- 


Walter and bis mother are talking 


The last act, like the first, is in the 
dorf salon, 
st ite 1s 


with hushed voices of Andreas, whos 


critical, and of Julie, “She is only an inno 
cent child,” says Therese; ** Twas sure of it 

Erust is announced; he has come to speak with 
fndreas; he cannot let Andreas die believing 
in their guilt. Both Wa/ter and Therese turn 
their backs at first, but afterwards soften a lit 
tle. ‘LT have lost everything,” Eriast cries 
‘fhonor, friendship, love and Therese catches 
at this greedily. Juvie is heard coming down 
the stairs, and Walter leads Ernst into an ad 
joining room. Therese talks of him till Ju/ir 


7 


CT1e 


s: ** Why do you whisper always, ‘ He loves 
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It is not so. Jam stillin 


ym in my heart for 


you, you love him’? 
my senses, There is no ros 


any sinful desire, for L love atndreas wholly 





But he has just confessed that he loves you: 
he is here yet, and you must send him away 
And Julie 

’ 


Ernst comes in slowly, and this woman, in the 


replies that she will do her duty. 


extremity of trial, orders her only remaining 
friend to the door; it is her free will, she says. 
Hestammers,“If | 
pain | 
words: 


uld repay with my life the 
have caused you"—she starts at the 
Therese, then, had told the 
did love her. Fainting with the horror of the 
thought, she still 
*Do not 


“You, too 7" he sobs: **do not vou believe in 


truth: he 


cries, as he comes towards her, 
touch me, it would be pollution !” 
me‘ And as he falls on his knet 
Alfred enters from the 


sto implore 
adjoining sick 


her pity, 
room, He orders Hrisf out, but in another 
moment Andreas staggers to the door of the 
salon, aud, calling Ju/ie to him, makes her 
kneel. ‘* Inthe dust!” he cries, 
Here 


steps before him, not knowing 


‘but the real 
And Erast 
What to do, 


criminal stands there. 


‘There,” cries the dving man, ‘' I have you 


both. Confess!* “It is not true,” Arnsf an 
swers. There is a last moment of suspense. 


‘You lie,” gasps fnireas, “and I 


the mark of your shame 


will stamp 
upon your forehead ”; 
and with a final effort he strikes him in the 
face. A few minutes later A/fred is master of 
the house, anid his first word is, ** Turn this wo- 
“Wait!” 


the moral, practically the epilogue, of the play 


cries Hrnst (and this is 


man out,” 


‘we will resist no longer. From this hour this 


woman is mine, The world has wished it; good, 


Julie.” She lies uncon 


You 


This woman 


we are united. Come, 
scious on his arm. ** We ar outeasts 
have us now as you wanted us, 
was pure as a sunbeam, and I was a true friend 


to the dead man and to her, | swear 
God the judge. So it has been; but 


is guilty as vou have wished, Even 


it before 
from now 
on we are 
it this moment breaks out the criminal tlame. 
Now go into the streets and cry that you were 
right And i 
in the glass: thet 


vou are asked who is guulty, look 





he stands, and there. and 
everywhere 


leads her 


ve s, all of vou havedone it! ¢ ome, 
Julie, my beloved.” While h 


And 
| 


way, still resting unconscious on his arm, the 


curtain falls 
Such is the tragedy that has thrilled German 


audiences during the season; and as to 


present 
the brillianey of the dialozue, the profound 
knowledve of dramatic etfect, and the intensity 
of the emotion in it, there is but one voice. It 


i 
+1 


is not al 





gether pleasant, but the ‘strong 


spirits” among the modern realists do not often 


give us a pleasant story, and, for that matter, 





Othello” is not particularly pleasant either. 
ER has sueceeded in doing without an 
an in making society in general do 
lago’s work out of mere idle amusement, 
t] poet does not in ise the inherent charm 
of the fable. But the real question, however, 


is whether * Galeotto” throws anv substantial 
light upon the problems of human life and duty. 


t and he says it 


) SAY 
ulestimate bet- 
a certain 


contradiction between the fundamental concep 





tion of the play as expressed prologue 
and epilogue and the develo] the cha 
racters during the progress three acts 





The original conception is clear enough: 
inflaminable persons are to be brought together 
by a sort of 


is to be Gale 


Galeotto, and the ensuing tragedy 
old problem of 


human responsibility is solved thus: the indi 


itto’s fault rhe 


Vidual will is weak, the environment is answera 
‘You are 
with the world, and the 


ble—or, as A/fred says in the play: 


in the world, you lis 
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wprld is stronger than you Still, as t 
that forees the lovers together and unc r 
i] iuses the tragedy izht to be s rg 
for its indifference Now, this isan idea pe 
fectlv self sistent and affording portunit 
f 1 profound analysis of human passio 
ther it would have been edifying uj t 
sta t carried out, isa question upon w 
ve cannot enter here But in t play, a 
matter of fact, We have no pair of al 
ach 1 
‘ (y 
i 
e | 
t ‘ 
S! ix, therefore, not a character that belong 
in this piece. A Galeotto for a Guinevere, ar 
then a tragedy. very well; but here we 1 
Galeotto for a saint, and the saint does not ta 
tire With any guilty flame And even for / ‘ 
the sudden outburst and confession of the 
is not sufticiently prepared for; he has be 
alniost, if not quite, a Galahad. In short, th 
poet has tried to heighten the pathos, and t 
rag 
ns wi 
1M 
pa 
ar 
nee always brings to th riticism of a] 
1 which remains uncl despite t 
nel theories {t the Ss at it tt 
tra sult 
Call a man a thief, and at last 1 W 
teal says Echegaray One might answer 
Very likely; but it depends, after al 1] 
t man. Lo it Julie in your own i 
jut when the Spanish realist adds It is 
ne to laugh and jest about thiever il 
ite it idly to others as if it were a light t 
tel there Is n answer that one can lake 
He has told a bitter and wholesome trut! 
B. | 
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placed on the free List But according to the 


average cost of labor in making pig-iron in 
Pennsylvania in ISS), which was a_ fraction 
more than $1.83 per ton—present cost may be 
less—the 33 per cent. is far from being reached 
I recognize that it costs something in labor to 
dig iron ore and coal and to prepare coke and 
limestone, but these expenses are to be credited to 
the “ industries” named. Rent, inferior fur 
naces and ovens, and cost of transportation, 
are, it seems to me, the big ogres that reduce 
the profit, and not labor. If profit was even 
less, the aggregate upon a larger volume might 
be larger. International competition might 
also bring other expenses down, as it has re 
duced cost of wheat raising and wheat trans 
portation. Let me also ask what the Pennsyv1 
vania pig-iron makers are going to do with 
their Southern rivals, who, on the best of ex 
pert testimony, can produce for 38a ton, at a 
good profit, and at a labor cost of 32! 

Winks ©. 


HARTFORD, CONN., January 10, ISSS 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 


Sir: In the letter of ** H.” 
issue of January 5, [ tind the 


on page 11 of your 
following: ‘* A 
ton of pig-iron on the furnace bank represents 
labor and nothing else. The average cost now, 
taking the country over, 
to $16 per ton, all labor,” 

In J. Schoenhof’s * Destructive Influence of 
the Tariff, ete., p. 80, L find this: 

Mr. Joseph D. Weeks of Pittsburgh, one of 
our best experts, gives the price paid for labor 
in Pittsburgh to make a ton of pig-iron: 


Labor on mining ore forton of pig-iron 


at $1.40 ; , : $2 38 

Labor on mining coal and making coke 
necessary for ton of pig-iron... L 
Labor on mining limestone vr : 30 
Labor at furnace reas 1 25 
S85 18 


Here appears to be 2 remarkable discrepancy. 
Tam not at all acquainted with the details of 
the manufacture of pig-iron: but, viewing the 
matter & priori, it seems either that no capital 
at all is required in the manufacture of pig 
iron, or else that your correspondent has made 
the mistake of confounding stored-up labor or 
capital with wage-labor. Please enlighten us 
on this point, and oblige a constant reader, 

Yours, JOHN W. GARDNER. 

NORTON Hint, N. Y., January 0, 1888, 

To THE EpItoR OF THE NATION : 
sia: (Arai! Igoe 


with thousands of my countrymen, am interest 


Sir: Like your correspondent 
ed in the tariff question. With protective edu 
cation and proclivities, T am, nevertheless, a 
farmer, and reside inland, and am therefore 
entirely dependent on the iron business, whether 
in horse-shoes, tires on wagons, or railroad 
iron for the transportation of our various pro 
] 


ducts to market. How increased imports woul 


prevent any reduction of the revenue, if we 


were all sailing under a free-trade flag, | fail to 
See, 

“HH.” savsa ‘ton of pig-iron on the furnace 
bank represents labor and nothing else.” At 
Chicago or St. Louis the freight, $5 per ton, 
is added. I have no doubt his statement is 
accurate. What farm product represents any 
such amount of protected industry / Certainly, 
it is not his wheat, butter, meat, eggs, poultry, 
or other food for man, nor the farmer's corn 
nor oats that furnish food for beasts 

I know laborers are more lavish with their 
money than other investors or capitalists. But 
if any farmer possessed of more land than he and 
his family can work, is not hiring at advanced 
prices in order to have iron men, in the shape 


of railroads, advance his freights to furnish the 


is not less than $15.50 ! 


The Nation. 


farmer a larger internal or home market, the 
question is beyond me 

I am naturally and by education a Blaine 
Republican, but how Blaine is to be elected in 
the free-trade and doubtful States, under our 
electoral system, which needs electors and not 
majorities, or why it is toa farmer's interest, 
if away from tide or water transportation, to 
favor either corners, monopolies, or large deal 
ers paying enormous rentals, is a problem I 
have failed to solve, 


Very respectfully, HARDWOOD. 


THE POTATO TARIFF. 

To THE Epitor OF THE NATION : 
Sir: The plaint of the New York potato 
re 2 in No. 1175 of the 
Vation suggests a reply to the stock protec- 


dealer referred to on pi 





tionist argument that if a duty on a given arti 
cle be removed, the amount of it would at once 
be added by the foreign producer to the price 

rata 
“they [the Scottish, English, and 


of the article when exported by him. 
says he, 
Dutch potato-producers] send as much as they 
do while there is still a fifteen-cent tariff on 
potatoes, what would be the limit of this supply 
if that inweh profit is added to each bushel 2” 
It is claimed by the protectionists that a tariff, 
really 
them, because, by securing the home market to 


instead of enhancing prices, reduces 
home producers, competition in that market 
between home producers reduces prices far be- 
low the amount of the duty. But competition 
is fully as keen in the foreign as in the home 
and the canny Scot or thrifty Hol- 


lander would not hesitate long about cutting 


market, 


prices on potatoes or anything else in order to 
Doubt- 
less the timid New York potato-dealer fears 
that the English, Scottish, and Dutch potato- 
producers would form a ‘‘ Potato Trust,” and 


make sales to the American importer. 


mutually pledge each other not to sell potatoes 
toany American dealer at a less price than 
that ruling inthe European markets, plus the 
fifteen-cent duty removed, Let him be con- 
soled, however, for if the duty be not added to 
the price of potatoes by the American producer 
because of competition, neither will the amount 
of it be added by the foreign producer, for the 
same reason. CLAYTON HARRINGTON, 


OGDEN, Ia., January 7, 1888. 


COMMERCIAL UNION WITH CANADA. 
To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION : 


Sir: In the short paragraph that you devote 


to Canadian affairs in your last issue, you do 


not exaggerate the importance of the East 
Northumberland election as an evidence of the 
growing popularity of the commercial-union 
movement. Mr. Goldwin Smith has already 
pointed out that the strength of that movement 
is not even fairly represented by the result of 
that election, for the reasons that, in the first 
it was not made at all clear that the re- 
turn of Dr. Mallory 


effect in bringing 


place, 


could have any practical 
about a commercial union, 
and, in the second place, that the Government 
candidate took the sting out of Dr. Mallory’s 
candidature to a considerable extent by solicit- 
champion of the 
The difference 
between ** commercial union” and ‘‘ the largest 
measure of reciprocity ” 


ing votes for himself as a 


largest measure of reciprocity. 


is clear enough in one 
aspect of the matter, but the two things are not 
so essentially different as to make the defeat of 
the commercial-union candidate a conclusive 
evidence that a majority of the voters are not 
in favor of the principle for which he stood. 
The comments which follow your mention of 
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reflection to the advocates of the movement on 
this side of the line. You allude to the fact 
that Mr. Chamberlain keeps pointing out to the 
Canadians that political union must follow 
Without at- 
tempting to pass judgment upon this view of 
the matter, which is keenly debated here, I 
wish to assure your readers that the moment it 
is made clear to the Canadian mind that this is 
the correct view of the question, that moment 


commercial union pretty closely. 


the commercial-union movement will receive 
You will 
observe, if you are at all interested in following 
the course of the discussion here, how exceed- 
ingly careful the advocates of the movement in 
this country are to dissociate it from any con 


its quietus on this side of the line. 


nection with what are known as annexation 
sentiments. The evidences of this anxiety are 
clearly apparent in the resolution adopted a 
few months ago by the conference of provincial 
premiers at Quebec; in the letter of Hon. Mr. 
Fielding, Premierof Nova Scotia, read at the re- 
cent dinner of the Merchants’ Association in 
Boston; in the furious attack made by the St. 
John Telegraph (a commercial-union advocate) 
upon the editor of its contemporary for suggest- 
ing annexation as a possible solution of the 
question; in the constant and vehement dis 
claimer of annexation sentiments by the lead 
ing Liberal organ in Toronto, and in the man 
fest reluctance of the Halifax Liberal organs to 
commit themselves to annexation views. There 
is, it is true, a certain dash and raciness about 
Mr. Longley’s unquestionably clever advocacy 
of the measure which overstep the boundary 
that its more sober and politic advocates have 
set to the discussion of the question; but even 
he would not be willing to place himself on re- 
cord as a Canadian politician in favor of com- 
mercial union, with political incorporation as 
the necessary sequel. 

IT do not propose to discuss here the desirable- 
ness or otherwise of a political union between 
this country and yours. From the standpoint 
of material interests the matter is really too 
plain for argument. it might fairly be con 
tended, moreover, that such a union would im 
mediately elevate the character of our states- 
manship and ennoble our public life, by giving 
us large and living political issues in lieu of the 
petty questions of harbor appropriations and 
branch railways on which of late our election 
Contests have been too frequently fought out. 
If we could be assured of perpetual amity be 
tween the parent country and its lusty offspring 
on this side of the Atlantic, all reasonable sen- 
timental objections to such a union would also 
vanish, and if such assurances were possible, 
the complete political union of the whole conti- 
nent under one sovereignty, in perpetual al 
liance, offensive and defensive, with their kin 
leading the civilization and 
preserving the peace of the world, would surely 
be a consummation devoutly to be wished. 


beyond the sea, 


The prospect of the perpetual existence of an 
international boundary of four thousand miles, 
with its parallel rows of custom-houses and for- 
tifications, with the union jack and the stars 


and stripes perpetually confronting each other 


the result of the election furnish much food for ! 


(to borrow from Mr, Lane’s excellent speech at 
the Boston banquet), with its constant exposure 
to the risk of collisions, and the obvious possi- 
bility of a destructive and desolating war, is 
certainly not a very pleasant one todwell upon, 
however jauntily it may be welcomed by a few 
narrow and shallow organs of imperialism in 
this country. But at the same time, when you 
say, as you do, that no intelligent man doubts 
that a political union between the two coun- 
tries will some day be brought about, you state 
the case too strongly, and I am satisfied that 
you altogether underrate the strength of Cana- 
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tics, then, the studyof the classics is valuable. 
What practical value it has is a different ques 
tion, to which Mr, Darwin's words, quoted in 
your last issue, do not seem to refer 

I should not call attention to these verv ob 
vious facts did not your correspondent’s extracts 
from Mr. Darwin's writings ignore them alto 
gether. C. 


ANNANDALE, N. Y., January 16, 1888. 


THE PROGRESS OF COEDUCATION 


To THE EpItor OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Any one interested in the progress of | 
coeducation may find it useful to examine the | 
following tables, which are compiled from the | 
reports of the Commissioner of Education for | 
1874 and 1884-5 (the latter being the last issue | 
at hand), In every case the numbers give the | 


sum total of both scientific and classical stu 
dents: 


COLLEGES FOR MEN, 


1874 1884. 
Yale 78 877 
Amherst 431 B35 
Harvard TRO 1.082 
Williams | 24 
Dartmouth Be be 1H) 
Princeton 107 lt 
Columba 316 73 
University of Pennsylvania 15 a4 

COLLEGES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
N74 INS} 


Men. Wome Men, (Women 


Wesleyan 176 7 IS5 1s 
Rates Wi 8 Lod ea) 
Colby University vb 117 13 
Cornell. 136 523 4) 
Boston University ain) it Li oe 


COLLEGES FOR WOMEN, 


1s74 IsSS4 
Vassar LOD 2338 
Wellesley ea 
Smith . Os 
Brin Mawr ISS7) 70 


In addition to these colleges for women, it 
must be remembered that the Harvard Annex 
is in a highly prosperous condition, that Evelyn 
College for women has recently been established 
at Princeton, and that a new female college is 
soon to be erected in Massachusetts 

It seems to me that an unprejudiced examina 
tion of these figures must lead to these conclu 
sions: That colleges limited to one sex enjoy a 
remarkable degree of prosperity; that women 
preter colleges open only to women; that the 
necessity does not exist of admitting female 
students to colleges heretofore reserved for men: 
that in the Eastern section of the country col- 
lesiate coeducation will not be extended. Un 
questionably women should have access to col 
legiate training, and undoubtedly there are 
colleges, reserved for women, well equipped and 
of high standing 

In the West there is a very different state of 
things, and it is hard to deduce conclusions 
The Eastern colleges draw students largely 
from this section of the country, which goes to 
show that certain colleges are more popular 
than others—very possibly the question of co 
education determines the choice of the college 
selected 


whelmingly coeducational, yet many of them 


The colleges of the West are over 


are colleges only in name; and people who ob 
ject to coeducation for the college do not oppose 
it for the school. The State universities, being 
supported in some measure by public taxation, 
will always be open to both sexes; as far as 
other institutions are concerned, as time goes 
on, things may adjust themselves as they have 
inthe East. It is interesting to know that a 


women’s college is to be established in Denver, 
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the seat of a coeducational university; that 


the Californian Women’s College is prosperous; 
that Mt. Holyoke Seminary has established a 
college course, and therefore extended its cor- 
porate name, and that (according to newspaper 
report) the collegiate department of Western 
teserve Will hereafter close its doors to women. 

I am, ete., WILLIAM A. MERRILL, 


COLLEGE HILL, O10, January 13, 1888. 


Notes. 


Wer are pleased to learn that Mr. George P. 
Upton has actually in preparation the sequel to 
his ‘Standard Cantatas’ which we recently 
urged upon him in our review of the work just 
named. His ‘Standard Symphonies’ will ap- 
| pear in the fall, will include the nine of Bee- 
thoven, the six most popular of Haydn, the 
three great ones of Mozart, all of Mendelssohn’s 
and Schumann's, two of Sehubert’s, two of 
Gade’s, four of Brahms’s, a liberal representa- 
tion from the modern romantic school, and rep- 
resentative symphonic poems such as_ Liszt’s 
and Saint-Saéns'’s—the best of them to be ac- 
companied by musical illustrations. It is possi- 


ble a fifth volume may be added to the series, 


devoted to suites, overtures, and miscellaneous 
orchestral Compositions, in the course of an- 
other year. 


The Military Order of the Loyal Legion of 
the United States contemplates a new edition in 
book form of the thirty-seven papers read at 
its stated meetings in 1SS3-1SS8. Many of 


these are now very scarce. They ‘ give ac- 


counts of personal experiences and observations 
of actual participants in the stirring events to 
which they relate.” 


lf enough copies are sub- 
scribed for at the cost of manufacture, $2.00 


per volume, two octavo volumes of about 400 
pages each will be handsomely produced 
under the title, ‘Sketches of War History, 
ISG1-1865,’ and issued successively. The pages 


will not be stereotyped. Subscriptions should 
be addressed to the Recorder, Capt. A. H. 
Mattox, P. O. Box 86, Cincinnati. 

GP. Putnam's Sons’ spring announcements 
include ‘ The Fall of New France, 1755-1760,’ by 
| Gerald E. Hart, President of the Montreal So- 
| ciety for Historical Studies; ‘ Bibliotheca Jef- 
| fersoniana,’ a list of works written by or re- 


ferring to Thomas Jefferson, compiled and anno- 
j tated by Hamilton B. Tompkins (uniform with 
the Hamilton and Franklin series of the same 
publishers); a ‘Life of Lincoln, by Noah 
Brooks: ‘Governor Chamberlain’s Administra- 
tion in South Carolina: a Chapter of Recon- 
| struction, by Walter Allen; a new edition of 
Simon Sterne’s * Constitutional History and Po- 
litical Development of the United States’; ‘The 
Relations of Church and State in the United 
States: or, the 


Liberty, and its Practical Results,’ by the Rev 


Philip Schat¥; * The Religious Aspect of Evolu- 
tion” by President McCosh; Prof. Luigi Cossa’s 
‘Taxation: its Principles and Methods,’ edited 
and annotated by Horace White; ‘ Property in 
Land; an Essay on the New Crusade,’ by Hen- 
ry Winn; ‘ Essays on Hysteria, ete.,’ by Mary 
Putnam Jacobi, M.D.; ‘Proverbs and Phrases 
of All Ages,’ classified, by Robert Christy; 
* Poems of the Plains,” by Thomas B. Peacock; 
Andiatorocté, and Other Poems,’ by the Rev. 
Clarence A, Walworth; ‘ Before the Dawn,’ a 
story of the Paris Jacquerie: and sundry addi- 
tions to the “Story of the Nations ” series. 


Professor Villari’s enlarged edition of his 
source of inspiration of 
| George Eliot's * Romola,’ has compelled a new 
' translation, which has been undertaken by his 


‘Savonarola,’ the 


American Idea of Religious | 





wife under hissupervision, It will be published 
by T. Fisher Unwin, London, who will illus- 
trate it with portraits of famous men of the 
time, and with numerous plates. 

Brugmann’s ‘Elements of a Comparative 
Grammar of the Indo-Germanic Languages, 
vol. i, ‘Introduction = and 
translated from the German by Joseph Wright, 
Ph. D., will be published immediately by B. 
Westermann & Co. The same firm have just 
ready ‘Elia of Sobha’s Syriac Grammar,’ 
edited and translated from the MSS. in the 
Berlin Royal Library by Richard J. H. Gott- 
heil. 

The interesting announcement is made that 
the National Museum at Washington has un- 
dertaken the formation of a study-collection of 
casts of Assyrian and Babylonian Antiquities 
in association with the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, beginning with those preserved in this 
country. The Johns Hopkins University will 
attend to the proper arrangement and cata- 
loguing of the Assyrian collection in the 
National Museum, under the supervision of 
Dr. Paul Haupt, Professor of Semitic Lan- 
guages,and Dr. Cyrus Adler, assistant in the 
Semitic courses, who will also codperate in 
the work of forming the collection and of se- 
curing the loan of objects to be copied. 

‘Turning Points of Thought and Conduct,’ 
by Dr. James Morris Whiton, is in the press of 
Thomas Whittaker. 

Glancing over the contents of vol. ii of 
Seribner’s Magazine, as it comes to us complete 
and bound, we meet the closing letters in the 
much-discussed Thackeray series ; the two strik- 
ing papers by Prof. Shaler, on the ‘* Instability 
of the Atmosphere” and on ‘ Caverns and 
Cavern Life”; 
physical proportions and athletic develop- 
ment; Mr. J. C. Ropes’s second paper in 
illustration of 
the Bowne letters, since made into a book— 
‘A Girls Life Eighty Years Ago’; Mr. 
John S. White's ‘ Viking Ship,” and not a 
little else that we read with pleasure and profit 


Phonology,” 


Dr. Sargent’s two papers on 


Napoleon and his times; 


on its first appearance in this monthly. 

One of the best conceived and best executed 
works of its kind, Dr. Israel Ward Andrews's 
‘Manual of the Constitution of the United 
States’ (Cincinnati: Van Antwerp, Bragg & 
Co.), has just undergone a second revision, with 
special reference to its greater adaptability to 
school use. We prefer the typography of the 
first edition, but in all other respects the pre- 
sent is welcome as continuing the view of the 
Constitution and laws to the latest date. The 
Constitution of [linois, taken as a specific ex- 
ample of State constitutions in the first edition, 
has given way to that of Ohio—no doubt to 
meet a local demand. 

The ‘Elements of Analytical Mechanics, by 
Prof. P. S. Michie, published by Wiley & Sons 
(IS87), isa most excellent book of its class. — It 
is the second edition, but differs very much 
from the first, which was never published. It 
ison the plan of Bartlett’s and Wood's books 
on the same subject, but is contined to the me- 
chanics of solids. Weare not acquainted with 
any American book which gives so satisfactory 
a discussion of the rotation of a free rigid solid 
due to impulsive forces. 
discussion of the Potential, and likewise a good 
introduction to graphical statics. The author 
has evidently taken great pains to be brief and 
clear, and seems to us to have succeeded admi- 
rably. Here and there are slight errors, main- 
ly typographical. The author makes density 
and specific gravity synonymous ; but the two 
are numerically the same only when the mass 
of unit volume is assumed as the unit of mass, 

The fourth volume in the series of ‘ Mineral 


There is a very good 
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tion of the observing faculties is to be fou t \ i 
the constitution of the average mind, which is i Sg . 
open to what addresses the imag t ind t I t i 
capacity for a ulring lat iges it oniv: gst s t 
ind again takes kindly to sciet T sal t 
reason detern es What reading } K t s 
most. As they get t i f fict t f 
} ve s l t see Tt} S SS SS ‘ t t 
the C] f iss Harvard ¢ y M Ss, ( - 





nt 


cers, could call up any of these worthies at any 
future date, and see him move across the stage 
with a startling verisimilitude. Nay, we could 
have his very ‘ walk and conversation,” and 
could read our Lowell's line in two ways, as* 


one of Plutarch’s men talked [walked] with us 


face to face 
The phonograph, at the same time, as we may 
anticipate from its ultimate perfection, might 


repeat audibly to the same audience a passage 


read aloud by the personage in question on | 


occasion of sitting (or walking) for his portrait 
before the battery. A collection of such reci 
tations would furnish invaluable examples of 


the speech of the cultivated at any given epoch, 


For some years Nord und Sud has made a 
practice of giving its readers well-written ac- 
counts of the most sensational criminal trials of 
the day in Berlin, Vienna, and other Continent 
al cities, thus furnishing a sort of literary 
standing to persons and incidents that other 
wise would enjoy only the momentary notoriety 
of the newspaper, and even then would be skip 
The Zalewski 


trial, however, which is discussed by F. Gross 


ped by the cultivated reader, 


in the November number, has, if the commenta- 
tor’s hypothesis is correct, a certain intrinsic 


connection with literature. Zalewski was born 


The 


question at the trial. ‘‘ Was he not her fiancé 7” 
The mind of this cultivated damsel must have 
been fed, one would think, upon very unrealis 


Nation. 


tic literature to trust any lover so absolutely as 
this, 

—Meantime Zalewski saw no one but his bro- 
ther, who appears to have become an accessory 


after the fact. This brother, a sergeant in the 


| army, lived on intimate terms with a maid- 





servant, who, at his request, got an emigrant’s 
passport, whereupon Johanna and her maid 
(alias Zalewski) set out for Havre, whence he 
sailed for this country, and she returned to 
Vienna. While he was at sea, 
through an indiscretion of the sergeant, came 
upon the trail, and telegraphed to New York 
Now 
comes the really extraordinary part of the 


the police, 


for Zalewski’s arrest, which was effected. 


business. The Austrian Consul reported that 


the extradition of Zalewski might be diflicult, 


| and the lawyers (who at ouce offered their ser- 


in 1855, and at the age of eighteen got a place | 


ina country post office, where he forged money- 


orders, and was in consequence sentenced to six | 


months’ imprisonment. 
he was required to serve in the army, in which 
he stayed till 1885, when he got another place 
in the postal service, this time in Vienna. His 
previous offence would have prevented this, 
but the copy of the circular letter concerning 
it had been lost. After a short time he was as- 
signed, at his request, to duty in the registered- 
letter office. On May 26, Iss7, he succeeded in 
stealing $75,000, In thetwo years he had been 
in the Vienna Post-oftice his salary had been 
raised from $150 to $450 a year, and he had 
married, His plan for escape was as carefully 
thought out as was the intended robbery, yet, 
according to Mr. Gross, the whole affair was 


due less to the motives which govern common 


5 


criminals than to ambition to be the hero of 


what we call a‘* dime” novel. The characters 
and incidents of the crime read as if: copied 
fiction of this sort 
Zalew- 


ski's first object, of course, Was to get into a po 


from fiction, unless, indeed, 
is truer to life than has been supposed. 


sition where there would be something to steal, 
and in this he seems to have found no difficulty. 
His second was to provide for his escape, and 
He as 


sumed the existence of one of the stock charac 


here bis plans were equally successful. 


ters of cheap fiction, the poor, but honest and 
refined woman, between youth and middle-age 

the * white slave, who unites the appearance of a 
lady with the work of a servant.” On the 22d 
of April he advertised to the effect that a well 
to-do civil servant wished, as a wife, an edu- 
cated and sensible woman, poverty no obsta 
cle. Johanna Nathanson, teacher of music and 
languages, aged twenty-seven, answered the 
To her Zalewski called himself 
the Ritter von Till, said he was pursued by his 


advertisement. 


relatives, and persuaded her to change her lodg 
ing so that he could visit her without being 


seen. He also accustomed her to the idea, dur 


At the end of his term | 


| 


ing the following month, that he might have to 


seek refuge from his pursuers with her. She | 


was accordingly prepared to receive him when, 
on the night of the robbery, he appeared. She 
kept himin her lodging, where she lived with 
out a servant, a month, during which the town 
was full of the hue and ery for Zalewski, and 
yet never suspected his identity with her 
knight.” ‘* Why should she?” she replied to a 


| 


vices) could at any rate postpone it for months, 
But Zalewski offered voluntarily to return, say- 
ing he should personally lay his case before the 
Emperor. At the preliminary trial, however, 
he urged that he was a victim of morphine, and 
had committed his crime when in an irresponsi- 


ble state. But, finding that this plea made no 
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merit. When M. Gréard was elected last year 
to fill the place of the Comte de Falloux, much 
indignation was expressed among the Orlean- 
ists, and very loudly by certain Orleanist 
papers, that M. d@’Haussonville, who was also 


| a candidate, should not have been successful. 


Impression, he developed the plan of defence to H 
which he adhered to the end, in spite of its | 


manifold absurdities, and which has made the 
trial a cause eélébre. This was, that he had 
been the slave of a secret political society whose 
object was the disintegration of Austria in the 
interest of the Slavic nationalities. It was 
through the society that he had procured his 
place in the postal service, and that the authori- 
ties had overlooked his previous ** irregulari- 
finally, 
and so causing his dismissal, was the sole cause 


ty”; and, 


of his reluctantly consenting to steal the money, 
which, of course, was intended for the society's 


treasury. The money taken, Zalewski had 


its threat of exposing him, | 


fully intended to pay it over, but the agents | 


of the society failed to meet him at the time 


appointed, and, being now alarmed for bis 


safety, he had fled to America. These alleged 


disclosures attracted much attention, in spite of | 


Which was easily shown, be 
tween them and Zalewski’s acts. If his story 
was mad, there certainly was method in it, and 


the inconsistency, 


it appears that public 
Austria is quite ready to believe in conspiracies 
and the like. Zalewski was, however, sentenced 
his dupe, Jo 


years 


to eight 
hanna, being at the same time acquitted. 


imprisonment 


The session of the French Academy of 
January 26 will be one of unusual interest. 
The election to fill the vacancies made by the 
deaths, in July and October last, of MM. Caro, 
Viel-Castel, and Cuvillier-Fleury, has been ap 
pointed for that day. The candidates are nu 
merous, those of most Importance being, for 
the seat of M. Caro, M. Paul Janet and the 
Count Othenin d’Haussonville; for that of M. 
de Viel-Castel, Admiral Jurien de la Graviére, 
the Marquis Melchior de Vogiié, and M. Rothan; 
for that of M. Cuvillier-Fleury, MM. J. J. 
Weiss and Jules Claretie. M. Régis Chantelauze 
is the only candidate at large of importance. 
The most eminent of all these is undoubtedly 
M. Paul Janet, and there would be a peculiar 
fitness in his selection as a successor to Caro, 
although the literary and philosophical quali 
ties of the two writers are so dissimilar. As 
the Count Othenin @’Haussonville is a candi 
date for the same seat, however, it is possible 
that M. Janet's superior claims may be passed 
over, unless his competitor should change his 


candidature to the seat of M. Cuvillier-Fleury, 


fer which none of the applicants are of superior 


opinion in) German | 


The present election can scarcely pass without 
his friends, personal and political, making an 
effort that will elect him to one of the three 
vacancies, The candidates for M. de Viel-Cas- 
tel’s seat are all good. Admiral Jurien de la 
Graviére is already a member of the Institute 
(Académie des Sciences), and is well known to 
readers of the Rerue des Dewe Mondes from his 
interesting papers, on the French marine dur- 
ing the early part of the century, which have 
been appearing recently in its pages, and also 
from earlier works on the marine of the 
ancients, of the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries, and especially for his accounts of bis own 
early and later expeditions to the Orient, the 
Levant, the South Seas, and elsewhere. He is 
seventy-five years old, which is always an addi 
tional argument in favor of a candidate for the 
Academy. The Marquis (formerly Comte) Mel- 
chior de Vogiié isalso a member of the Institute 
(Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres). 
He is an archeologist, and has written much 
about Syria and Palestine, where he has spent 
a good deal of time. He was Ambassador at 
Constantinople from 1S7L to 1875, when he was 
transferred to Vienna, where he remained until 
after McMahon resigned the Presidency of the 
republic, in 1879, when he also resigned his posi- 
tion. Of late years he has published in the 
Rerue des Dewr Mondes, at long intervals, a 
series of very interesting papers on ‘ Villars, 
simply 


” 


which he now | signs 


diplomate, 
“Vogiié.” He isabout fifty-eight years of age, 
and is not to be confounded with the Vicomte 
Eugéne Melehior de Vogue, the 
Vondes upon 


charming 
writer in the Rerue des Dewr 
2ussia and Russian literature, who is a much 
younger man. 


The third candidate for the seat of M. de 
Viel-Castel, M. G. Rothan, is also a diplomatist, 
Whose writings upon the foreign policy of 
France during the Second Empire give him 
very serious claims to the position. In the six 
volumes of these which have been published, 
the literary and personal value of the author 
adds to the interest of the fine and delicate 


} observation and divination of the diplomatist, 


who, it has been well said, would have had only 
to change the tenses of the verbs in his de- 


| spatches to convert them later into a history of 


the period, so exact were his previsions. As 
secretary and chargé-datfaires of the French 
embassy at Berlin and elsewhere in Germany, 
Consul-General at Frankfort, and afterwards 
minister at some of the smaller courts, he was 
peculiarly well placed to unravel the intricacies 
of German policy during the years which paved 
the way for the Franco-Prussian war. More 
recently M. Rothan has written about the 


| events and personages of what is now history, 


with the picturesque vigor and animation of a 
contemporary, and with a penetration which 
spares neither the Prussia nor the France of 
the past, and lays bare all the springs that set 
in motion the complications so disastrous to his 
Both M. Rothan and M. de 


Paul Janet, have the 


own country. 
Vogiié, as well as M. 
peculiar fitness to replace the Academician for 
whose seat they are candidates, which seems to 
be a great advantage in such a case, if not 
of their 
f their 


always a necessity, in the similarity 


previous careers and the direction 
literary labors. 

—It is only eighteen months since Liszt died, 
at the age of seventy-six, and now the cable 
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announces the death, at Paris, of 01 f his ietemelid a ° 
greatest contemporaries and countrymen, St anid icles 
phen Heller, who was born three years after { l t \ Fr 
Liszt (May 15, IS14), at Pesth. Like most great ‘ ! st 
MI , 


pianists, he was a youthful prodigy, and at the f Animal M ent id 











age of nine played with his teacher rt I | 1 

for two pianos ina Pesth theatre i I 

he appeared as pianist at the age of thirteen 

and two years later undertook a concert tout liture of mot sat 
through Germany. At Augsburg he made th 1 this magnit tw 
acquaintance of a wealthy lady, who took hin os HM Mu 

into her house as teacher for her children ; and | poy) Vania. as v . t} 
here his musical intelligence ripened rapidly eit nt] 

In 1858 he went to Paris, where he has re ; 

mained ever since, esteemed as teacher and 2 id. and the w 
composer. But at first he had to struggle with i Sntiftre and art 
poverty, and met with considerable opposi- | and in the w | 

tion, owing to the novel form of his composi The word 

tions and the fact that he made enemies with | widest Ry far t 
his critical pen. Heller's compositions afford it 

conspicuous illustration of the tendency of 

pianoforte music to abandon the artificia , 

sonata form and seek expression in shorter and ul 

more natural forms. Oddly enoug Schu M 

mann, Whose pianoforte works also illustrate | gay, 

f this tendency, and who was one of the tirst t mi accept 
recognize Heller's) genius, regrets that he : 
should ‘squander his wealth in such small | fy 
forms”; adding that *‘ other, more economical = onkv 1 
composers would have made the germs of his | plates h 
studies suffice for entire concertos and sonatas to the horse. and 


Had he done so, his works would have had less | 4, Hinde wl 


‘*future” than now seems in store for them : worm and 

owing to their originality and abhorrence of | and draped. walk 
triviality. Although Fétis was very wro ae avai low 

when he wrote that ** Heller is, much mor und plaving at 

than Chopin, the modern poet of the piano- | py ' ir eves t 

forte,” Heller will rank as one of the greatest | oy 

tone-poets who have made a specialty of th for t] 

piano, it body 1 i 


By a treaty between Costa Rica and Nica 














| 
ragua, signed at Guatemala December 24, [Ss bait 11 s iia 
it was d to submit to arbitration the dis in aft Ito. ' | ~ 
putes of those Governments over tert 
limits, and the President of the United states | Grew his i VN 
was selected as arbitrator. He consented t } t \ 
act as such last Julv, and the claims and 
ments of the two countries are now before | 
The question is narrowed to a single px t x 9 
validity or nullity of the Treaty of Ayn f Ray ' tes 
1S8o8, which was supposed, at the time and fo would t S 
several years, to have been duly ratified, and P sa lowing st 
have put a happy end to an apparently int u ill w 
minable dissension, But the whole question | painted for us t . 
was reopened seven years after by the vin these g sts 
then first made by Nicaragua, that t t t 
had not been properly ratified. The long and | < 
able argument against this conclusion. laid 1 nat S t < 
fore President Cleveland by the Costa 0 
' Minister, reached us some days. sine ts ’ 
English dress. It is now followed by a par ‘ 
phlet bearing on the same controv ' ss 
Senor Manuel M. de | 1 recog s < 
torical authority, issued at Brussels und 
title ‘El C: | Interocear oO Nicaragua 
Costa Rica en 1620 yen ISs7. It ntains t s 
report on Central American affairs st 
Diego de Mercado to Phil ») II] 
volving, of course, important matter related t ; e 
the early territorial divisions of th Ss. | st 
the report also of Thos. C. Revi s of t f at tier < 
Central and South American C Hiss 
ISS4, together with a long list of off 
; ments bearing on the cas Senor Peralta 
t not put himself forw ird as an ; ] 
either party, though it is easy to see that \ ; 
lieves the treaty valid It is worth not e tak to 1 ( t pon i 
that Mr. Bancroft, w! ha st . s ! : . 
with his customary thorou ss it s his i i 
f Central America, wr < < i! 
ment to arbitrate, is of the sam | 5 $ ‘ s i I 








well-educated 
nee how uncivilized 
birth of the boy 


ly intelligent and (for the period 
family at finding by , 


the frontier life must 


‘Xpers 
. the 


in these wild surroundings, the father’s early 
death, and the widow’s struggle to provide for 
her family—all make up a romance as pictu 


interesting, because 
the 


which 


resque as fietion, more 


more deeply stirred 
truth 


is known to us 


by 


our sympathies are 


knowledge that this is the very 
happened to a man whose fame 
all, and who has vool claim to be remembered 
by his scientitic labors and by his patriotic ser- 
Vice asa soldier 
While he 


ther remoy 





was yet a mere child, Mitchell's mo- 
her 


forty miles north of Cincinnati; so that, 





ed with family to Lebanon, O., 
some 


as boy and man, he always reckoned himself 


an Obhioan Poverty made it) necessary for 
him to shorten his common-school education, 
and when, at thirteen, in family council, his 


being apprenticed to a trade was under discus 
the knot the stuff 
of by he 
lieve the family of both care and responsibility 
for him if they 


showed he 


that 


sion, he cut and 


was made declaring would re 


would His belief was 


consent, 


that he could find some employment through 
which and in which he could continue his edu 
eation, for his intellectual ambition was al 
ready roused. He found a place where, as 
“boy in a store,’ he could earn his bread 
and learn something — besides. A year or 
two passed, and he discovered that the United 


States educated military cadets at West Point, 
supporting them while they were learning to 
be the 
energy and contidence 


of the 


officers in army With characteristic 


he applied to the Con 
for the 
vetting such backing that 
He graduated 


1820, with Robert KE. Le 


district appointment, 
he 

in the class of 
Joseph E 
and was retained at 
Pro 


This was an important 


gressiman 
and succeeded in 
won the prize, 

and John 
ston, with yood standing, 
the Acad for 


fessor of Matheniities 


my two Vears as Assistant 


extension of college life and work, and proba 


bly fixed his scientific tastes and determined 
his career \t its close he married a daughter 
of Judge Clark of Cornwall, a young widow at 
the time, whose influence while she lived was 


powerful counterpoise to his im 
the of his 


strong but somewhat erratic will towards those 


} 
evidently a 


petuosity of temper, and tendency 





decisions in haste of which one proverbially re 
pents at leisure. 

The army life of a subaltern in the Florida 
swamps Was not agreeable to him, and after a 
brief experience of it, he resigned and took his 


s knowledge as 


young family to Cinci 


and surveyor w 


enginee! vas the readiest capital 
in his struegle for a livelihood, and continued 
to be his main relianee for some years : but in 


IS36 rincacle essor of Mathematics 


he 


and Civil Engineering in the ¢ 


Was 


‘incinnati College, 


then newly reorgar 1 The Professorship 
gave him but astmall salary, and his theodolite 
had still to make up the deficiency of income 

In the winter of IMtl-2 he was induced to de 


on the “ Stability of the 


liver a po 


Solar System.” and the interest he aroused 
proved that he had lecturing talents of a very 
high order The one address was followed by a 
course of lectures ou weneral astronomy, and 
the idea seized link to use the enthusiasm ex 
cited to gather means to build an observatory, 
and to mount init a tel peequal to any then 
In eENXistence To appreciate t apparent 
Quixotism of the enterprise, it must be remem 
bered that this was before the davs of Ameri 
can Observatori When. nearly two vears 
later, John Quiney Adams laid the rey 
Ston t Mitel rvat it Clnelunati 
I {stil i | a il 
i \ f Joh 


The Nation. 


to the Sabine Look from the Nevesink to 
the mouth of the Columbia, and you will find 
not one! not one! or if one, not of our erec- 


tion, but from funds liberally poured out from 
the coffers of that motherland from whom our 
fathers have decreed an eternal separation.” 
Mitchell's plan was to raise the necessary 
funds by organizing a joint-stock association, 
with shares at twenty-five dollars, and, by the 
aid of his enthusiasm, he raised the money re- 
personally soliciting the subscrip 
than 
twelve-inch re- 


quired by 
obtained from more 
three hundred persons. The 


fractor was bought of Merz in Munich, brought 


tions, which were 


now the work of the 
had 


home and mounted, and 


astronomer began. Before, he been col 
lector, builder, machinist, agent. 

It would be too long a story to detail his labors, 
his vexations, his difficulties and discourage- 
ments. They are interestingly told in the biogra- 
phy by his son, To support the observatory, he 
was induced to make lecturing tours with astro- 
nomy as his topic, and he speedily became known 
asone of the most eloquent and attractive of lee- 
turers upon science, at a time when the elder 
and our leading scientists were fre 


In 


Silliman 
quently occupying the popular platform. 


1860 he added the supervision of work at the 
Dudley Observatory to his other labors, and | 
moved his family to Albany. Here he was 


when the civil war broke out. Secretary Chase 
of New York 
for him the offer of a commission as Brigadier 
of Volunteers in Auzust, 1861, which 
he accepted. But before he could take the field, 
and while on a preliminary visit to Washing- 


and Senator Harris procured 


General 


ton to report for orders, his wife, who had been 
feeble 


The great grief was much more than personal 


in health for some time, suddenly died. 


sorrow and pain. It was the loss of a comple 


mentary part of his own organization—a ba 


lance-wheelof his own restless energy—a calm 
ing and steadying influence necessary to make 
his etforts count as, with his intellect and force, 
* her ab- 


they ought to do. His son says that 


sence is as plain in the narrative that follows 
as her presence has been in all that precedes.” 
Gen, Mitchells military career was a great 
disappointment to him and to those who were 
close to him 


though older 


He was still in full physical vigor, 
than most of the general officers 
in the national army, 
cation, added to 
man of science, gave promise that he would be 
the of 


There was no apparent reason why 


His early military edu 
his intellectual eminence as a 


a leading figure in conduct the war. 


he might 


not be as prominent on the side of the Union as 


his classmates Johnston and Lee were on 
the side of the rebellion. He started a 
little later in the race than MeDowell, 


McClellan. Halleck, 
had to begin w 


and Buell, and therefore 
ith subordinate commands; but 
hischances of eminence were as zood as Grant's, 
The 
of his son attributes his disappoint- 


or Sherman’s, or Thomas's, or Sheridan’s, 


filial piety 
ment, and indirectly his death, to the jealousy 
and dislike of especially of Halleck and 
mpliedly of McClellan. The 

it plain that Mitchell 
greatly liked by Stanton and Chase- 


others, 





narrative makes 
was highly esteemed and 
he may be 
With 
the Secretaries of War and of the Treasury for 


said to have been a favorite with them. 


his friends, the command of an army seems al- 


most a thing of course. How came he to 
fail of it, and to be banished to the coast 
islands of South Carolina, where he soon 
fell a victim to the climate? The lesson of 
his previous career is full of encourage- 
ment for every generous-minded youth, and 
shows triumph after triumph in his pro 
gress from poverty without education towards 


competence sclehtific em} 


snowledged 


| 
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nence. Useful and pleasing as this lesson is, 
that which is taught by his career on the field of 
great events, in a time that must always fill a 
great page in history, seems more important by 
reason of this connection. More than this, his 
career in the army did not affect himself alone. 
It will be seen that it was in no small measure 
connected with the removal of Gen. Buell from 
active service, and in this way affected the 
whole course of events in subsequent campaigns 
in Kentucky and Tennessee, As an historical 
study, therefore, it is of very considerable im- 
portance, and worthy of sufficient space, at 
least, to outline it with distinctness, 

Mitchell and McClellan were not only living 
in a little before the begin- 
ning of the war, but both had been connected 
Mitch- 
ell had run the first lines of survey for the 
road, and had been consulting engineer, while 
McClellan went directly from its management 
to the organization of the Ohio troops. Each 
the reputation of the other at home 

Mitchell reported to McClellan’ tor 


Cincinnati at or 


with the Ohioand Mississippi Railroad. 


knew 
When 


orders, the latter was desirous of making 
use of all the officers he could reach who 
had military education and training. He 
made no secret of his distrust of general 
officers appointed from = civil life with 
out such preparation Mitchell, in report 
ing to him, reminded him that he (Me- 


Clellan) was a much younger man than him 
self, but promised, nevertheless, his hearty and 
unqualitied support. Yet McClellan 
the assurance without cordiality, and Mitchell 
felt the disappointment, It is possible that he 
was a little maladroit in this reference to his 
West 
Point it might imply a consciousness of milita 


received 


own superior age, for to graduates of 


but it would probably be near the 
truth to assume that McClellan thought, 
Mitchell’s reputation for self-confidence 
habit of pushing strongly his own ideas, that it 


ry seniority; 
from 


would be precisely in cordial subordination he 
would be lacking; he 
was "waiving the privileges of superior age 


and the intimation that 


would not tend to diminish this fear. One 
might guess, without much danger of being 
wrong, that McClellan a little later warned 


Buell that this would be Mitchell's failing, and 
that Buell’s mention in his letter of November 
27 that he found subordinate” is not ac 
cidental. 

At the suggestion of Gov. Dennison, and in 


him ‘* 


view of the anxiety at Cincinnati lest the Con- 
federate force under Zollicoffer might advance 
upon that city, a department was made, con- 
sisting of the State of Ohio, and Mitchell was 
assigned to it, with 
This 


Anderson was in command of 


headquarters at his old 
home, was in September, when Cen, 
{obert the De 
partment of the Cumberland, including Ken 
tucky and Tennessee. For the proper defence 
of Cincinnati, Mitchell found it desirable to 
make fortifications on the Kentucky side of the 
Ohio River, in the suburbs of the city of Cov- 
ington; but as this was in Anderson's depart- 
ment, the boundaries of the Department of the 
Ohio were made to include so much of Ken- 
tucky as would be included by a radius of fif- 
teen miles. Mitchell applied 
energy to the organization of volunteers, but 
was discontented with a rédle of organization 
and defence, 


himself with 


He was not sparing in bis criti- 
cisms of Anderson, nor hesitating in assuming 
responsibility within Anderson's department 
On the Sth of October Anderson relinquished 
his command to Gen. Sherman, and on the 10th 
Mitchell was put under Sherman’s command, 
with a special order from the War Department 
duty 


assigning him to at Camp Dick Robinson 


entral ky, to pre} 


ib Kentuc are the troops 




















there for a | feu] { 

land Gap, and ultimately t 

This arrange! tw i t M S 

quest, or, as he say SOW eal t 

Secretary of Wag He had o1 tal 

forward the tf is that wet i 

named, and was burn t 1 tl 

field. But the order mad 

vas not showil propel I i » 

man to assign subordinates to s 

der him. As the responsibility w t 

lection should be his Again, ( (i 
H. Thomas was in ¢ nimnand at ¢ 
Robinson, and to put M 

mand of his troops was to su} 

igainst which he protest I 

therefore, to make a particula 

for Mitchell resulted, as should 

seen, In embroili everyvthil vn t 

putting him in false relations to both sS 
md Thomas. Sherman showed adn 

per and tact in hiscorrespondence at : 
ind protected Thomas in his rights 
fending Mitchell He put 

Secretary Cameron, in tl f 

which occurred on October 16, t n 

t the task in the West, bu his lett 
ibordinates his tone wa f 

vere encouraging, and he put the be f 

everythin His ofticia | ] 

best possible answer to the insinuations 
irculated, that his intellect was unsett 
Gen. Buell assumed command on N 


io, and pushed forward the work of « 
the Army of the Cumberland. His depart 


Was enlarged so as to include Mi 


iuthorities at Washington st it 
Tennessee movement, but Bu like S 
loubted the possib v of supy 

that rerion by wag t f Lee I 
tuck v dista f tw 

ilmost starvation of Burnsid 

the winter st } wel \ 

was that opinion. Mitel 
resignation when he failed to vet t 

of the troops under TI is it : 
saw that he had acted unw I 

to prevent its acceptan Buell . i 
to the command of a division in fror | 


Ville. where he would. be n tl 


the movement on Nashvil 


showed such regard for him and 
for hisopinions that the irritation su 
Mitchell awaited the new campaign wit! 
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to relieve Padua, he meant to do it as an officer | 


of the Sardinian King. 
Charles Albert 
complete abandonment of the cause”? made him 
hesitate about 
Venetia. 


But the wavering of 
‘* between war, diplomacy, and 


extending his campaigns to 
He forbade Durando to cross the Po, 


| 
| 


and sent him instead to protect the Duchies of 


Modena and Parma. At the end of April, the 
Pope launched an Encyclical by which he abso- 
lutely repudiated the war against Austria. At 
the same time he was pressed by Ferdinand of 
Naples to promote a league between Rome, 
Naples, and Tuscany, which was to counteract 
the power of Piedmont. ‘To say the truth, 
Ferdinand was not without 
matter ; for, while he was being driven to de- 
clare war on Austria, the Sicilian Assembly 
were deposing him from the throne of Sicily, 


excuse in this 


and discussing a proposal to offer their island 
to ason of Charles Albert.” Terrible indigna- 
tion was aroused by the Encyclical. The cry of 
treason was raised against the Cardinals, and 
some of the patriots even talked of carrying off 
Pius to Lombardy, that he might see for him 
self the real condition of the war. Both Pius 
and Charles Albert reconsidered their action, 
and Durando entered Venetia, but was soon 
hard pressed, and abandoned by the King. 
Mazzini in Milan in vain agitated for more 
revolutionary action. Inscriptions on the walls, 
emanating from partisans of Sardinia, threat- 
ened him with death. This is one short act of 
the [Italian drama—and the whole of it was like 
it. What was in the meanwhile going on in 
Germany / 


‘* The fiery Republicans of Baden had return 
ed in indignation to their State, when they 
found that the Preparatory Parliament would 
neither establish a Republic nor declare itself 
permanent ; and, provoked by the arrest of one 
of their members, they had rushed into open 
insurrection, which only the influence of Robert 
Blum had prevented from spreading into the 
Rhine Province. And, while they were pre- 
paring to suppress the Republican opposition, 
the Frankfort Parliament were startled to hear 
that an assembly had met in Berlin which 
claimed, like them, to be a National Constitu- 
ent Assembly ; and this rivalry was made the 
more alarming by the assistance which Prussian 
soldiers were at the time giving to the Grand 
Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt in suppressing a 
popular movement in Mainz. The Frankfort 
Parliament indignantly resolved that ‘This 
Assembly of the Empire has alone the power, 
as the one legal organof the will of the German 
people, to settle the Constitution of Germany, 
and to decide about the future position of the 
Princes in the State.’ And they further re- 
solved that every Prince who would not sub- 
mit to their decisions ‘should be deprived, with 
his family, of the princely rank, and should de- 
seend into the class of citizens, and that his 
crown and family property should become the 
property of the State.’” 

Add to this fragmentary picture turbulent 
movements in every German 
national conflict in Schleswig-Holstein, and 
the deadlier one in Posen. 


Tuscan Studies and Sketches, By Leader 
Scott. Lllustrated. Scribner & Welford. 
LSS7, 


THE author of this handsome volume is a lover 
of Italy, who has tempered delight in scenery 
and costumes with some not too learned in- 





capital, the | 


vestigations in the history of the arts. The | 


two topics are divided by a clear line. The 
earlier portion of the book contains the story 
of the Giants of the Palazzo Veechio, the 
David, the Hercules and Cacus, and the Nep- 
tune, and gathers together some interesting 


information about Italian organ building, the 


tapestry industry, and the Florentine mosaic 
work; at the 
what grounds the similar mosaic ornamenta- | 
Agra and Delhi pas been ascribed to | 


close we are reminded on 


tion at 


The 


the influence of artists sent to India in search 
of Oriental agates and gems for the Medici 
chapel about 1608, if, in fact, the Orpheus at 
Delhi be not their own work or that of other 
Florentine workmen. An artistic episode is 
beautiful Mar- 
gherita Borgherini, which employed the skill 
of Baccio @ Agnolo, Andrea del Sarto, Granac- 
ci, Pontormo, and Bachiacca; and occasion is 


N ation. 


made of the bride-room of 


taken from the recovered fresco of Sodoma at 
Mount Oliveto to pay homage to that powerful 
painter, in whom so many strains of the Italian 
genius met, and to defend him against the as- 
persions of Vasari. The latter had but a poor 
opinion of him, called him a spendthrift, and 
made other ungentle remarks about him, even 
saying that his wife had to leave him and sup- 
port herself, while he was despised by every 
one; for all this no evidence is found, but only 
rebutting testimony. The Medici library has 
achapter to itself; and these are all of the 
“Studies” —a_well-selected _ list, 
treated. 

The second and longer portion is made up of 
sketches of Italian life—the vintage at the old 
villa of the Benvenuti, where the Countess gave 


pleasantly 


a “garden-party,”’ as we should call it ; the 
funerals and the stage-plays in the Apennine 
Villages ; the peasant women selling the great 
crop of mushrooms (three thousand pounds a 
day at Piteglio, at four and a half centesimi 
the pound) ; the gay life at the baths, with all 
those Italian children who are never young in 
their apparel even at the seashore ; the Floren- 
tine market, gone now, and the annual pro- 
cession of the people to the cemetery at San 
Miniato. Abundance of Italian color and 
realism, and a sense of great 
observing it, make all these attractive. Of 


pleasure in 


greater interest, however, are the last two 
papers, which narrate a journey to Volterra 
and San Gemignano. The latter is getting to 
be a hackneyed subject now ; but Volterra is 
fresh, and antiquity has there one of its most 
impressive seats. The Etruscan city is not too 
remote, nevertheless, from the modern world, 
Hard by are the borax Count 
Larderel, which produce £240 worth of boracic 


springs of 


acid daily, and the proprietor, it is interesting 
to learn, has set up excellent schools, ‘the 
infants’, the boys’, the girls’, the adults’ night- 
school—all in such exquisite order and keeping 
that they would win a premium from an Eng- 


lish school board.” There is, besides, a spinning 


and weaving school for young unmarried 
women; the Count provides the wool and 
cotton, and the products are sold for the profit 
of the workers. The salt-works of San Leopoldo, 
from which the Italian Government obtains an 
annual revenue of £150,000, are also in the 
Volterra itself, as the centre of 
is filled with relics ; the 


neighborhood. 
the Etruscan power, 
country about has the picturesque character- 
istics of a volcanic region, and lying, as it does, 
off the regular routes of travel, it is full of in- 
terest. The volume, as a whole, realizes its 
very modest aims. 


A History of Photography; Written as a prac- 

tical guide and an introduction to its latest 
By W. Harrison, 
Manufacturing Company. 


developments. Jerome 
F.R.S.  Scovill 
1887. 
THouGH foreshadowed as long ago as 1777, the 
practical question of how to preserve the light 
record from destruction by the agent which 
produced it was not solved till 1839, and, as 
applied to the present form of photography, 
not until ten years later. Since then, progress 
in discovery has been rapid, and of the various 
stages Mr. Harrison has omitted to notice 
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none. Every form of production of fixed 
images by the action of light has passed under 
his careful scrutiny, and, condensed though it 
be, his history, so far as our own memory goes, 
overlooks nothing. Of scientific photography, 
as in astronomy, he has made no account. 

In treating of photography in colors Mr. 
Harrison shows himself to belong to the cate 
He asks, ‘* When will the 
Niepee, the Talbot, or the Herschell arise who 
will do for colors what these ‘fathers of pho- 
tography’ did for pictures in black and white?” 
Without being rash enough to put a limit on 


gory of dreamers. 


the progress of science, it is pretty safe to 
reply, ** Never, until some new property of 
matter is discovered.” The fact is, that all 
the apparent renderings of natural colors by 
the photograph are, thus far, fallacious coinci- 
dences, and no one has ever succeeded in get- 
ting in the camera a true reproduction of the 
colors of natural objects. — It is unquestionable 
that chloride of silver, exposed to light under 
certain conditions, decomposes in an iridescence 
which to a limited extent coincides with cer 
tain colors of the prism, so that when a chlo 
ride film is exposed under colored glasses, the 
partially 
duces, at a certain stage of the decomposition, 
but the con 
tinued action of the light ends in monochrome. 
Mr. Harrison says that ‘‘ with regard to natu- 
ral colors we are now precisely in the condition 
occupied by Davy and Wedgwood with re- 
spect to ordinary photographs.” But this is 
There is nothing to show that 


decomposition it undergoes repro- 


the colors of some of the glasses ; 


not the case. 
the colors of the natural object are the cause of 
the colors even in the decomposing chloride. 
We have seen a blue sky produced in a wet 
collodion negative, but it was clearly an acci- 
dent of the molecular constitution of the 
vehicle for the silver reduced by development, 
reflected light. sut 
the colors on daguerreotype plates, which have 


and was only visible by 


given the most marked results, may be pro- 
duced, as Becquerel shows, without the action 
of light. Placing a silver plate in a ‘‘ solution 
of hydrochloric acid,” and attaching it to the 
positive pole of a voltaic battery, ete., ete., as 
the combination of silver and chlorine took 
place, the layer of silver chloride increased in 
thickness, and as it did so its color changed to 
gray, Vellow, violet, and blue; and, continuing 
the action, 
time.” 
tion of those films by light than is thus shown 


these colors appeared a second 


And no more is done in the decomposi- 


to have been done in the forming of them by 
electric action; and in every case thus far, as 
stated by any trustworthy scientist, the images, 
while never coinciding completely with nature, 
disappear under the continued action of light. 
We have seen some of the results of the experi- 
ments made, and while a part were certainly 
curious coincidences, others were deliberate 
fraud 

A frontispiece portrait of the author of this 
book by the ** Mosstype ” 
print from the block derived from a photo- 
Another print of three 


isa very successful 
graphic negative. 
cuildren, at the end of the volume, by the same 
process, suggests the need of a sure means of 
correcting defects in the block, the want of 
which is a great drawback still to all the block 
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Studies in Civil Government, By W. A. 


Mowry. Boston: Silver, Rogers & Co. 

THERE is no more gratifying evidence of the 
increasing attention given to the study of Ame 
rican history and institutions than the steady 
improvement in the quality of the manuals, 


There are already several exceilent narrative 
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Scribner & Welford’s 
NEW BOOKS. 
Bastille. 


By Captain the HON. D. BINGHAM. 


Author of *The Letters and Despatches of the 
First Napoleon.’* [llustrated with numerous 


The 


portraits, views, etc., ete. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 
cloth, $8. 

Genecal Contents: The Building of the Bas- 
tille—TheArchives—Reguiations-—The Prisoners 
The Governors—Charles VI. Louis XI 
Henri IV.— Marie de Medicis Louls XILI.—The 
Fronde— Louis XPV.—Richelieu-—C losing Scenes 

Lous XVI rhe Demolition, etc., ete. 
fenglish Newspapers 
Chapters in toe History of Journalism. By H.R 


Fox Bourne. 
$10.00, 
“Mr. Ki 


2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 


»x Bourne’s design is a useful one, in the exe 

cution of which he has had the advantage of a field al 
most unoccupied. Nothing like a serious at 
tempt to trace the growth of the British ne Wspaper was 
ever made till Mr. Fox Bourne came into the fie 1 sufti 
ciently well equipped for the task. He is not lacking 
enthusiasm or in industry; he has a sufficient conscic 
ness of the power of the institution of which he writes; 
he has had more than twenty vears’ experience of jour 


in 


nalism.’’—St. James's Gazette, 
COMPLETE IN ONE MAGNIFICENT VO- 
LU ME. 


In an extremely handsome 


binding. Price $10.00, 
John Leech’s Pictures of 


Life and Character. 
From the *Mr. Punch.”’ 
ing nearly 900 pages of pictures. 


‘The genius of Leech has never been seen to g 
na antage than in this gallery. Morning Post. 


‘We doubt whether, in the whole range of the litera 


und appropriate cloth 


collection of Contain- 


reater 


ry or pictorial art of the period, the earlier portion of 
the Victorian era has been elsewhere so vigorously, so 
truthfully, as well as so humorously portraved as in 


John Leech’s inimitable pictures. 
portance beyond the 
serves both to commemo ri ite the 
the character of the age.’”’ 


Fland- Book - Republican 
Institutions tn the 
United States of Ame- 
vica 

Based upon Federal and 

Reliable Sources of Inform: 


rhe series has anim 
amusement of the moment—it 
yeniusof the artist and 
County Ge ntleman 


State and other 


By Dugald 


Laws, 
ition. 











J. Bannatyne, Scotch Solicitor, New York; 
Member of the Faculty of Procurators, Glas- 
vow, Scotland. Crown Svo, cloth, $3.00, 

“TT would like to assist mis country me n (English 
Irish, and Seoteh) in an effort to ove me the dead 
weight * ignorance,’ and now sprea i befo re them a ban 
quetof Republican Institutions in the United States of 
America. It will doubtless seem drv and rep ulsive to 
the thoughtless, while the sensible will remember that 
it took along time of constant application to learn to 
read, to write, to sum; and that the battle of lite is one 
to the death, and re ols of the Keenest edge 
‘Read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest,’ are what I 
would advise,’’—From Preface 
COMPLETION OF MR. KINGLAKE’S HIs- 

TORY. 


The [nvasion of the Crinea. 


ITS ORTOIN, AND AN ACCOUNT OF ITS PRO- 


GRESS DOWN TO THE DEATH OF LORD 
RAGLAN By A. W. KINGLAKE, 
VoL. ViIE.-FROM THE MORROW OF INKER- 
MAN TO THE FALL OF CANROBERT. 
VoL. VIll FROM THE OPENING OF PE- 
LISSIER’S COMMAND TO THE DEATH 
OF LORD RAGLAN 
Illustrated with numerous Maps, Plans, and 
Index to the complete Work. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
=I] "0, 
* The above books sent upon recetpt of ule: 
be mailed, if desired, to those interested. New ( 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 
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lations of Bohn’s Library have done for 





The 


Nation 


** The respectable and sometimes excellent trans- 
Literature 
what railroads have done for internal intercourse.”’ 
—K. W. Emerson. 

‘“*T may say in regard to all manner of books, 
Bohn’s Publication Series is the usefullest thing I 
know.”’—Thomas Carlyle. 

**An important body of cheap literature for 
which every living worker in this country who 
draws strength from the past has reason to be grate- 
ful.’ —Professor Henry Morley. 

** The publishers are making constant additions 
of an eminently acceptable character, to* 
Libraries.’ °*—Athenveum. 


9 . 

. ar . 
Bohn’s Libraries. 
CONTAINING 
STANDARD WORKS of EUROPEAN LITE- 
RATURE in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
With Dictionaries and other Books of 
Re fe rence, 

Comprising in all Translations from the French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Scandinavian, 
Anglo-Saxon, Latin and Greek. 

700 Volumes, $1.40 or $2 cach, 

ADDITIONS. 
HUGO'S DRAMATIC WORKS. 
RUY BLAS—THE KINGS 
Translated by Mrs. Newton 


gohn’s 


with exceptions. 


RECENT 

CTOR 
HERNANI 

DIVERSION. 


Crosland and F. L. Slous. 81.40. 

THE LETTERS AND WORKS OF LADY 
MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU, Edited 
by her great-grandson, Lord Wharncliffe : 


with adc litions: und corrections derived from 
Original MSs., Illustrative Notes, and a 
Memoir by W. Moy Thomas. New Edition, 
Revised, in Two Vols., with Portraits. $4. 

‘*A most convenient reprint of Mr. Moy Thomas’s ad 
mirable edition.”’ if] 


AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. 


Wencewum, 


\n Historical 


Novel. By Georg Ebers. Translated by 
Emma S. Buechheim. 381.40 
‘The translator’s rendering is easy and elegant.’’ 
Yorning Post 
ADAM SMITH’S THE WEALTH OF NA 
TIONS. An Inquiry into the Nature and 


Causes of. Reprinted from the Sixth Edi 
tion. With an Introduction by Ernest Bel- 
fort Bax. Two vols., $4 
SENECA (L. ANN-EUS 
Addressed to Ebutius 


ON BENEFITS. 
Liberalis. Trans 





lated by Aubrey Stewart, M.A. 381.40. 

‘This is ait ait hi dering of the ‘ De Beneticiis ’ in 
stain bust wademi ‘St James’s Gazette 
RANKE’S HISTOR Y OF THE LATIN AND 


TEUTONIC NATIONS. Translated by P. 
A. Ashworth. 31.40, 

HEINE'S TRAVEL-PICTURES. — Translated 
by Francis Storr, 81.40. 

‘Mr. Storr’s brilliant version.’’ feademy 
GOETHE'S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZEL 
“ER. Selected, inslated, and Edited by 

A. D. Coleridge, M. A. 31.40. 

THE STUDENT'S H ANDBOOK OF HISTO 
RICAL GEOLOGY. By A. J. Jukes 
Browne, B.A., F.G.S. 82.40 


PAUSANIAS’S DESCRIPTION OF GREECE 
Translated by A. R. Shilleto, M. A. 
$4. 

HOFFMANN’S TALES. 


) 
vols. 


The Serapion Breth 


ren. ae Portion, Translated by Lieut 
Col Ewing. $1.40 
HAUFEF’S TALES. The Caravan—The Sheik 
of Palle The Inn in the Spessart. 
Translated by S. Mendel. AO, 
_GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. -: New Edition. 
By J. W M. Gibbs. 5 ve Is. >i. 
{ SELECTION. 
ANTONE OS THE THOUGHTS OF M. AURELIUS. 
ADD NS WORKS 6 vols SS 
BAX’ IS MANU AL THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON (Centenary Edition, 
syste by Napier on BS.4 
COLERIDGE'S Wi Svols. SX. 1 
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‘tised price. 


FAIR Hol P'S COSTUME IS ENGI AND (Dillon.) 2 


2 vols. 
LESSING’S LAOKOON Pranslated 
LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS Is. Translated 
MILTON'S PROSE WORKS » Vols 
MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC Wok LS, svols. Transl. $4.20, 
PEPYS’'S DIARY. 4 vols. 8 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES i - Stewart & Lony 

traus 2.00 

SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. Translated. 2 vols. 34 


STAUNTON’S CHESS HANDBOOK 2 
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ames Anthony 
roude’ 
NEW WORK: 


The English in the 
West Indies 


The Bow of Ulysses. With eight full 

ive illustrations from drawings by the 
author. Crown Svo, $1.7 

In this volume Mr. Froude continues the 

studies, which he began in his ‘Oceana, of the 

relations of England to her colonies, written in 

the graceful, fluent, and lucid style of which 

Mr. Froude is the master. The work is espe 


cially notable for its succession of graphic pic 
tures of the people of the West Indies and their 
present condition of life, the forming a 


narrative replete with suggestive thoughts, 


whole 
and 
entertaining toan unusual degree. 

ANA. A New 


the Crown 


OCF Edition, uniform 


With above Svo, $1.75 


Triumphant Demo- 
acy 

Or, Fifty Years’ March of the Republic 

Andrew C New 


Edition. Ei lition 


paper, 


1by 
arneey 
ehth ke 


90 cents, 


and Cheaper 


op) 


Cloth, $1 


Seven editions of this popular book having 
shth is issued ina new and 
liti 
author's two other books : 
also published paper 
the Britain in this 
latter form has reached over 40,000 copies. 


been exhausted, the ei 
cheaper form, with e 


and style, of the 


ms, uniform in price 


and 


work in covers, 


Is 
Che in Creat 


sale of book 


New anp CHearer Eprrions, 


UNIFORM WITH THE 


ABOVE, 
ROUND THE WORLD. Cloth, $1.50 
1.\ ‘Pig fad 4 \ /O / \ fi, IND: IK 
Ky TAIN oth 1 a APC] >) 
cents 
Ff , (h} dd) 2032 } 7n x 
P45 
*,* These books are for sale by aul booksellers, 07 
sent, } ost paid, on receipt of price, by 
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